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Returns to Santa Cruz! 


We probably don’t even need to tell you what McIntosh 
offers: Outstanding Performance, Long Life Styling, 
Rigorous Quality Control, Painstaking Engineering. But 
we want everyone to know that McIntosh is again 
available in Santa Cruz and on display at Burdick’s 
Stereo Shoppe, where fine audio is a way of life. 


Jim Poppy 
FINE ARTS EDITOR 
John Kern 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


The continuous McIntosh research and development program leads to Pens “benneni 


new, innovative, and exciting advances in stereo. The MAC 1900 is o 
product of this program, a true high performance receiver. The MAC 
1900 is conservatively rated at 55 watts per channel at all frequencies 
with less than one tenth of one percent distortion. Hear new realsim in 
your music; listen to the MAC 1900! 


$9499 
Welntosh crs 


fine components from. a : _ | $649 
liaatr bear -talkv & | : aia - : This professional 


pre-camplities of- 
Another of the finest names in : ane asi bia, 
audio componentry—to be found only at § | and superb flex- 
Burdick’s Stereo Shoppe. ital | too! New circuit 
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The MARANTZ 3800 Pre-amplifier is so flexible that ; 
it would take a whole page just to discuss the pos- | RMS per chan- 
sibilities available with the sophisticated tone controls nel into a re es 
on the 3800. Come in and try it for yourself. a apaarmnes — ee snpedanes ie 

one percent distortion. Typical performance is 1/10 of 1% distor- 

4 tion at 60 watts RMS per channel. Its beutiful front panel has 


uz. “peak reading output meters. 


ea beeen az.. 
Model Model 150 $599°° 


Announcements & calendar items 
$5995 should be submitted to the Master 
Calendar Office at the Redwood 
Building above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant by noon on Monday; 
For information call: 429-2935. 


TCH OUT! This MARTANTZ 250M power 
babe: ifier is hot! Its guaranteed to deliver at least 126 redanr yap Sia bg ain oe 
cy cpa to each channel at no more than 1/10 of using state of the art FM pa eihae Ga Hawiaws 
1% distortion from 20 HZ to 20,000 HZ. Plenty of reception, the MARANTZ 150 has a built in os- 


y i ; cilloscope for precise tuning—it even helps you 
power for today’s low efficiency speaker systems Se Pe ie TM au 


distortion. 


5 year written 
guarantee 


fei fi 5 ag ere = i - trade-ins 


eg = | a; ]1 year speaker swapf 


. we service it. 


PHONE: (408) 429-2430 business 
& editorial; 429-4292 advertising. 


ADDRESS: Stonehouse Building 
UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA, 95060. 


DEADLINES: News received by 
noon Monday. Classified ads and 
camera-ready ads by noon Tuesday. 
Ads requiring art work should be 
submitted Friday preceding pub- 
lication. 


OPEN FRI. 9 to 9 


OPEN MON — SAT 
9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
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EDITORIAL 


A week ago last Friday the state 
Agricultural Labor Relations 
Board was forced to close its 
doors, the victim of an 
acrimonious stalemate in the 
legislature. A minority coalition of 
Republicans and_ farm-area 
Democrats, acting in response to 
intense pressure from major 
grower organizations and the 
Teamsters Union, were able to 
block a $3.8 million emergency 
funding bill designed as a stop- 
gap measure to finance the Board 
until the end of the fiscal year, in 
June. 

Without the funds, the Board 
has had to lay off most of its 175 
member staff, close up its district 
offices, cancel pending elections, 
and suspend enforcement of the 
first collective-bargaining law for 
farm workers in the nation’s 
history. 

The Board has been in 
operation only five months, since 
the farm labor law took effect. In 
that time it has been flooded with 
petitions for secret-ballot elec- 
tions from farms throughout 
California. This was far beyond 
what had been expected, and 
both the original appropriation 
and a subsequent loan by the 
Brown Administration ran out as 
of Friday, February 6th. 


The coalition blocking the 


funding in the legislature say they 
want major amendments to the 
law as the price for the con- 
tinuation of the board, that en- 
forces it. Changes sought by the 
growers and Teamsters range 
from limitations on the “access 
rule’, (which allows ‘union 
organizers to go on farms to talk 
with workers before and after 
work) to increased time between 
a petition for an election and the 
election itself. (Elections must 
now be held within seven days 
after a petition is filed.) 

Most California growers and 
the Teamsters Union, who have 
been lobbying vigorously against 
the emergency funds, contend 
that the law presently favors 
Cesar Chavez's AFL-CIO United 
Farm Workers of America and 
needs amending to rid it of its 
‘pro-worker bias.’ 


Governor Brown rightly refused . 


to accept any amendments or 
yield to the grower/Teamster 
strong-arm tactics, publicly 
berating them for trying ‘‘at this 
11th hour to use the device of the 
lack of money to force through 
amendments.” 


This blackmail of the Governor 
and a majority of the state 
legislature follows the same 
pattern of blatant abuse of power 
by growers and the Teamsters 


BALAS 


City-on-a-Hill’s. Open Forum 


UFW In Trouble 


which has characterized farm 
labor history in this country. 

What's more, their attempt to 
bludgeon any opposition into 
submission by cutting off funds is 
a flagrant act of bad faith, in view 
of the fact that both the growers 
and the Teamsters agreed to a 
compromise bill 5 months ago. 
They consistently lose elections to 
the UFW, and now attempt to lay 
the blame on the Board. They 
found they could not win by the 
rules they had agreed to (which 
they often broke anyway), so now 
they try to change the rules in 
order to be able to clearly 
discriminate against the UFW. So 
far, the UFW has won 55% of the 
elections conducted by the ALRB 
since last April. The Teamsters 
won 34%, and the other unions 
5%. Wofkers voted for no union 
in 5% of the elections. (Figures 
from the L.A. Times.) 


| 
The Press asserts that their’ 


attempt to bludgeon the UFW 
into submission isa flagrant act of 
bad faith. Their actions have again 
denied the workers what all 
parties concerned have, at least in 
theory, agreed to: the workers’ 
right to secret ballot election. 

Until this right is observed and 
respected, the Press will continue 
to support the boycott of all non- 
UFW produce. 


Exit The King stage left 


| would like to comment on 
the recent production of Eugene 
lonesco’s Exit the King and its 
review in the Press (Feb. 5, by J. 
Kem and C. Haagens). | agree 
with the reviewers in that | 
noticed no botched lines, maybe 
the best thing | will say about the 
production, but ‘anti-drama’ is no 
excuse for ‘uninspired’ delivery of 
lines in a ‘play’. 

To me, the most fundamental 
flaw in the production was the 
apparent failure of the cast and 
director to realize, let alone 
represent, any of the potentials of 
the script or their particular 
production environment. The 
‘| aforementioned article indicates 
the general level of inadequacy in 
the production. Most symp- 
tomatic of its nature, was the 
reaction of the audience (I wit- 
nessed the event on opening 
night): they.(we) laughed a bit as 
one should, but the laughter 
sprang from lines that were 
humorous when we should have 
been laughing because it hurt too 
much to cry. 

| was present at an excellent 
production of this piece (Fall 1971, 
on this very campus, directed by 
Ric Prindle), so it is possible to 
realize on stage. The problems are 
only superficially with the script. It 
contains a wealth of information 
about the life of an individual, and 
many directions for dramatic 


interpretation. The producers in 
question seem to have failed to 
grasp the concept that lonesco 
has written a modern Absurdist- 
Exitentialist Everyman, instead 
preferring to take it on the literal 
terms of a mid-19th century 
drama. Needless to say, the 
power of lonesco’s exploration 
into life and death is completely 
lost. | felt no empathy with the 
King, no identification with my 
own most personal death, only a 
vague notion that six people were 
playing with matters of utmost 
concern to us all like a child plays 
with safety matches. The 
characters of this play could be 
considered as manifestations of 
the King’s (our) own psyche. 
They were presented as listed in 
the introduction to the text: the 
Author wrote them in and there 
must be some reason for them to 
be onstage. | wasn’t sure why 
anyone was onstage. 

The King’s performance was 
only spotty. A dying man, 
bellowing at the top of his youth- 
ful lungs, is not believable. The 
Guard (certainly a long perished 
God) suffered from the same 
malaise, though with a twinge of 
the Theater of the Absurd. Queen 
Marguerite possessed a suitably 
severe countenance but seemed 
to be reciting her lines from 
memory after taking her second 
acting class. Queen Marie, alas, 


her neckline was more revealing 
of her role than her acting, and 
unfortunately not much more. 
The Maid Juliete, seemed to have 
no reason to be onstage most of 
the time. And last, the Doctor, 
underplayed | agree, but perhaps 
the best performance of all with 
obscure twitches and a certain 
flair for the macabre; but many of 
his lines were recited from an 
ancient history book as well. 

The set and lighting were quite 
good for a production of Mac- 
beth, but lent little support, save 
for the very end when the special 
effects were minimized, to the 
show. The space (the barn) was 
entirely wrong for the nature of 
the production, though perhaps 
not a piece itself. (Chancellor take 
note: more performing arts space 
is needed.( The contrast between 
mylar (live) and old wood (dead) 
was totally ignored. The sound 
seemed heavy handed (a, sudden 
loud heartbeat, runbles from 
nowhere, etc.). One could 
imagine the tape recorder being 
started and stopped for those 
**S PECIAL EFFECTS**. 

The play itself is one of my 
favorites, so | am, | supose, 
justifiably disappointed. It would! 
lend itself beautifully to the 
techniques of the Avant Guarde 
Theater (1960's). To use the text 


(Continued on page 19) 


~WIN*‘1000! 


April 5-9, Budweiser and ABC Radio will 


again sponsor National College Pitch In! 
Week. 


THE. RULES ARE SIMPLE: Organize 
a community improvement activity during 
the week of April 5-9, document what you 
accomplish, and send it to Pitch In! 


THE REWARDS ARE GREAT: You get 
a cleaner community and, if you win, a 
$1000 or $500 cash award! Any number of 


groups per campus may enter. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: Contact 
your Dean of Student Activities or write 
Pitch In! Week, Dept. C, c/o ABC Radio, 
1330 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
N.Y. 10019. 


Budweiser 


KING OF BEERS 


PITCH IN! FOR AMERICA’S 200TH BIRTHDAY. 
ENTER NATIONAL COLLEGE PITCH IN! WEEK TODAY. 


the Bargain Birds.) ‘>’ 7° gi. SS 


New Electra Jet fares.$20 each way fro 
San Francisco or Oakland. SI7standby. 


Fill up a car-full of students and save a pocket-full of money —by 
driving to San Francisco or Oakland airport. Save even more if 
you fly standby. One hour flying time. 3 non-stop Electra Jet 
flights daily —more on weekends. Call your campus rep or PSA. 


*Electra Jets only. PSA gives you a lift (and a bargain). 
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best album yet! 


Tony Lama Western boots. 
Records. 
boots absolutely free! 


Pure Prairie League's 
Free-Wheelin’ New Album From RCA 


The 


6.98 Mfrs. Sugg. List 
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Come to Odyssey Records this week and get a boot out of Pure Prairie 
League’s new album, “If The Shoe Fits.” 
Another Chance,” ‘Sun Shone Lightly” and ‘‘Aren’t You Mine.” 


LP includes ‘‘Give Me 


WIN A PAIR OF TONY LAMA BOOTS! 


Enter the Pure Prairie League boot contest and register to win a pair c 
. Free entry blanks available now at Odyssey 
No purchase necessary to win a pair of fantastic Tony Lama 
Contest ends February 27, so hurry on down! 


‘IF THE SHOE FITS’? — ON SALE NOW 


Hundreds of Pop Titles Featured Now 
At This Low Low Price 


OPEN NINE TO MIDNIGHT EVERY DAY 
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Bay ree 


We, the Bay Tree Bookstore 
workers, appreciate your last 
week's coverage of the con- 
troversy concerning our 
organizing. However, we found 
the coverage inaccurate on a 
number of issues, and we would 
like to speak on those, in the hope 
of clarifying the situation for your 
readers. ; 

First of all, we object to the 
article’s portrayal of ourselves as 
worried, wishful and insecure. 
Such a watery representation 
does not, we believe, give credit 
to the depth of our discontent. 
Our grievances amount to more 
than partial dissatisfaction or 
incomplete resolution of dif- 
ferences. They are real, they are 
many, and they affect nearly 
every aspect of our working 
relationship with the store 
management. 

Daily we are subjected to 
harassment, coercion, and ar- 
bitrary decision-making on the 
part of the management. Ex- 
cluded from any part in the 
running of the store, we are 
voiceless and defenseless in the 


Student 


Dear Editor: 


This letter is a response to Jay 
Chandler's articulate description 
of the powerless, helpless 
situation in which most of us find 
ourselves as students. | would like 
to offer you my experience of the 
student union. 

The Union has met twice now. 
We have come together for 
countless reasons, centered 
around our feelings of 
helplessness, uncertainty and a 
lack of any sense of community. 
We have already raised a 
multitude of questions: What are 
our needs? Why have we come 
together? What are our priorities? 
What are our goals? In answering 
these questions we have begun to 
create a structure that is flexible 
to our changing needs through 
which we can communicate and 
act. 

We meet once a week as a 


Dear Janice: 


Regarding your story on Birth 
Control Services in the Feb. 5 
issue of City On a Hill: 

The Health Service has never 
received as much as $95.00 per 
student from Reg. Fees. Our 
highest allocation was in 1973-74 
when we received $86.63 per 
student. The Final Departmental 
Allocation for Health Services for 
1975-76 allocated $497,633.00 
from Reg. Fees. Using the official 


This is an open letter to the 
students, faculty, and other 
members of the UCSC com- 
munity regarding a matter which 
we feel seriously concerns the 
academic community here. 

Last quarter a take-home final 
exam was given in a large in- 
troductory course, Astronomy 1a. 
The instructions on the exam 
stated that class notes, the 
textbook and homework 
solutions might be consulted, but 


Workers 


face of policies regarding our 
work handed down to us from 
above. Such decisions often 
reflect a personal whim of the 
manager, like the decision to fire 
workers on the spot without 
giving prior notice or opportunity 
for recourse. More often, 
however, the policies reflect a 
conscious attempt to maximize 
bookstore profits through in- 
creased exploitation of our labor. 
An example of this is the overtime 
without pay demanded of one of 
us and performed by her out of a 
fear of dismissal. 

Noticeably absent in our 
relationship with the management 
are job descriptions, systems of 
seniority, grievance procedures, 
job security, systematic pay 
scales, and cost-of-living in- 
creases. All of the above normally 
characterize modern labor- 
management relationships. 

Sick leave, vacation, and 
retirement policies are grossly 
inadequate. We have no dental 
plan, and the optional medical 


(Continued on page 19) 
Union 


small task forces between large 
meetings. So far, a task force has 
begun plans for a collective book 
store. A letter and a petition is 
being sent to the Board of 
Regents strongly recommending 
that five students with voting 
priviledges be added to the five 
faculty members and five regents 
on the Chancellor Search 
Committee. We are drawing up 
our principles of unity and our 
short and long term goals. 

We welcome any and all 
support from students, _ staff, 
faculty and administrators. We 
have rights as students and as 
individuals to be active in forming 
and reforming our society (which 
is, inthis case, the university). We 
are no longer waiting for this 
power to be handed to us by any 
“concerned” administration. We 
are collectively taking it. 


Sincerely, 
Jack M. Zitomer 


whole group and then work in Merrill College 


Dr. Frary Repltes 


for this academic year of 5,943, 
each student will be paying $83.73 
of his $300.00 registration fee for 
health services. 

There was a further expected 
income of $37,000.00 making a 
total budget of $534,633.00. | do 
not recognize the figure of 
$580,000.00 you refer to from any 
estimates or allocations which | 
have seen. One of the largest 
sources of income and_ ex- 
penditures from that account is 


(Continued on page 19) 


average annua! enrollment figure 


Astronomy 


1A! 


that, ‘‘No other outside aids are 
permitted (human or non- 
human).’’ Yet, in grading the 
exam, 18 clear cases of 
collaboration were noted. Since 
no attempt was made while 
grading to detect collaboration, 
the actual number of students 
who collaborated was probably 
much higher. We estimate that 
perhaps as many as half of the 110 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Report on the Status of Blacks Released 


by Janice Fuhrman & 
Aaron Bernstein 


A report by the U.C. Black 
Statewide Coordinating Council 
claiming systematic 
discrimination against Blacks at 
the Santa Cruz campus was 
brought up at a meeting of the 
Student Body President's Council 
held at Crown College last Friday. 
The report claims that Director of 
Enrollments Roberto Rubalcava 
“has manipulated the areas of his 
responsibility to the advantage of 
Chicano students and to the 
detriment of Blacks.’’ Claiming a 
large disparity between the 
amount of financial aid given to 
Black students as opposed to 
Chicano students and a 
disproportionate amount of staff 
time given to the recruitment of 
Chicanos, the report points to 
Rubalcava’s ‘poor ad- 
ministration’’ as the major reason 
for the problem. 

At the same meeting of the 


It was not until the winter of 
1970 that University Investments 
came into public notice, and that 
some of these funds are sup- 
porting corporations operating in 
South Africa. Over % of a billion 
dollars are in such firms, the list 
including ITT, GM, Caltex, and 
IBM, each of which plays an 
important role in the racist 
“‘apartheid’’ system. 

IBM, in which the University 
alone has a $470,400, investment 
(1972 figures), serves ‘‘apartheid”’ 
in many ways. One of these. ways 


is by supplying the South African | 


Government the equipment by 
which every man, woman, and 
child, regardless of color, must 
carry a fifty page ‘‘blue book’’ 
containing personal data for 
governmental use. 

These types of restrictive 
measures serve to bring high 
profit margins to other firms in 
South Africa. Return on_ in- 

estments in South Africa he 


The Extramural Education and 
Community Services Program, 
which was begun in the Spring of 
1968 by Professor J. Herman 
Blake and Dr. Page Smith, exists 
as a field study program on the 
UCSC campus open to students 
from all eight different colleges. It 
offers placements in South 
Carolina) and in Northern 
California, giving students an 
opportunity to live in various low- 
income communities while they 
work in'a number of capacities, 
ranging from teacher's aide and 


Student Body _ President's 
Council, the Movimiento 
Estudiantil Chicano de Aztlan 
(MEChA) released a response to 
the report in which they main- 
tained that the data used in the 
report actually shows Black 
undergraduates at Santa Cruz 
receiving more financial aid than 
Chicano students. The response 
also claims that ‘’proportionate 
Chicano enrollment has been 


. decreasing while Black enrollment 


has been increasing,’’ and that 
although Chicanos are propor- 
tionately represented well at 
Santa Cruz, they are poorly 
represented at all other U.C. 
campuses. In contrast to this, 
Blacks are well representated at 
other U.C. campuses, the 
response said. 

The Black’s report, prepared by 
Bert Carter of the U.C. Black 
Statewide Coordinating Council 
was brought up by Cathy Nelson, 
Santa Cruz representative to the 
SBPC as a personnel matter. 
Nelson had the impression that 


averaged over 18% as compared 
to 12.2% world wide. These 
figures make it economically 
understandable for such _ in- 


vestment, but what many people 
are questioning is its morality. 
Pressure has come from both 
students and members of the 
state legislature on the Regents to 
reconsider their investment 
policies. In general, but with rare 
exceptions, proxies have all been 
voted in favor of management 
recommendations. A 63 page 
report from the office of 


- Assemblyman John Dunlap was 
_ presented to the Regents in 


March, 1973 requesting that the 
University of California call for a 
withdrawal of all corporations 
investing in South Africa. This 
report further requests that the 
Regents cease support of cor- 
porations refusing to do so, and 
that a committee be set up to 
review the social responsibility of- 


Extramural Services Program 


grants (as it is now funded by a 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
grant), the Extramural Program 
has never drawn its major 
financial -support from the 
University. However, this has 
often left the program in 
precarious situations: While 
pursuing basic operating ex- 
penses, a great amount of energy 
has been directed away from 
publicity and recruitment, and 
consequently, both the ef- 
fectiveness and student 


Co-Chairperson of the Council 
Bevan Dufty of Berkeley had 
presented the report to the Black 
Caucus of the State Legislature 
implying that the Student Body 
President’s Council endorsed it. 
There was also a question raised 
as to whether an employee of the 
Council, Sam Walton, assisted in 
the Black’s report; Since many 
members of the Council had not 
read the report, they did not take 
action or make any comment on it 
but referred the matter to their 
Personnel Committee to in- 
vestigate any improper actions on 
the part of any members of or 
staff to the:Council. 

On the Santa Cruz campus, -a 
spokesperson for the - Black 
Students’ Alliance said they had 
not planned on releasing the 
report to administrators or faculty 
on campus because ‘all avenues 
on this campus have been 
exhausted in the past to no avail.”’ 
BSA members plan to pursue the 
matter by taking the report to 
unidentified parties off campus. 


University Investments. Similar 
requests have come from the 
Student Body Presidents Council 
and the Student Lobby. 


As of yet, though, none of 
these suggestions have been 
adopted by the Regents. Op- 
position to such proposals seems 
to have been expressed by Regent 
Watkins when he stated that 
public discussion of a firm’s ethics 
could well damage the firm's 
financial standing, and that the 
Regents, as trustees of the stock 
portfolio, owe their primary 
allegiance to protecting the 
financial status of the cor- 
porations. 

Further detailed information on 
University Investments can be 
obtained through RAIL. RAIL 
Office hours are: MWF_ 1-2:15, 
TTh 3-4:15 in the Student Affairs 
office, on the first floor of Central 
Services. Or, call 429-2901 and 
leave a_ message. 


suffered. Yet despite its financial 
crises, the Extramural Education 
and Community Services 
Program remains functional eight 
years after its beginning. 

Presently the Extramural 
Program is seeking applicants for 
Spring quarter and encourages 
students who are interested in 
community work and field study 
possibilities to come by _ the 
Extramural office (Cowell 145) or 
call 429-2933, Monday through 
Friday. 
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awareness of the program have 
tutor to laboratory assistant and 
health care worker. : 
Power to the People 


SHIRTS BY «JIZZ», FRENC 
PANTS, LEATHERS, AND 


SUITS. AT THE BOUTIQUE 
FOR MEN «PARKE:WARD» 


Through the Extramural 
Program, students are sent to live 
with a local community family. 
They contribute their services and 
skills to help further community 
desires and needs as articulated 
by the communities themselves. 


up to standard and a study to 
determine the feasibility of 
complete renovation on the jail in 
place of a multi-million dollar 
complex. 

The County jail has been under 
study since August. The majority 


by Naomi Iriks 


Last week the Jail Moratorium 


Students applying for placements Coalition (JMC) began an 
are selected and placed according initiative petition: drive to stop 
to their preference and the construction of. a new County 
community's need for their skills. pro-trial detention center. The 


The Extramural Program makes a 
five year committment to these 
communities with an un- 
derstanding that community 
programs require ongoing sup- 
port. 


Funded by private and public 


initiative petition will assure an 
initiative on the ballot in June or 
an ordinance by the Santa Cruz 
County Supervisors. The petition 
calls for a moratorium on the new 
jail til 1978, immediate renovation 
of the Front Street Jail to bring it 


of Supervisors originally favored a 
renovation study but the County 
Administrators. Office (CAO) sat 
on the request — the necessary 
information and invitations to bid 


(Continued Page 19) 
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A eareer 
in education? 


Now? 


Yes, formenandwomen whose vision, delight and com- 
mitment to the future means working with children. 


Masters Degree Programs in: 


Infancy Education Classroom Teaching 

The Wave of the Future Pre-school through Elementary 
Museum Education Educational Leadership 

A New Career Field Pre-school through Grade 12 
Special Education Guidance and Counseling 

Learning Disabled Infancy through Adulthood 


Emotionally Handicapped 
At Bank Street, Liberal Arts graduates planning to 
enter the field of education can, through workshops 
and individualized programs, gain a Masters degree: 
and State certification. 


For more information, call, write, or mail coupon. 


Bank Street 


College of Education 


‘Bank Street College of Education 

| Admissions Office - 

1 610 West 112th Street, New York, N.Y. 10025 
Telephone: 212-663-7200 ext. 291 


| Please send me: 


| O more information -application D Education 
; C Guidance-Counseling 
a Ci catalog (J Educational Leadership 


i Name 


i Address _ 


| 
| 


beaege ee eee 


i City/State/Zip - 


Undergraduate Institution 
oe ee se es ee ee en ee es ee ee ee 


BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 
“SANTA .CRUZ 


605. FRONT STREET AT scauet AVENUE ¢@ 426-0157 


7 DAYS: 7 a.m..10 Pim. (FRri.. SAT. 7, A.M.- MIDNITED. © 1975 .. Te Broktw:Eoo Ouccer House. 


L’ Oustalou 


Country French and Mediterranean Cuisine | 
LUNCH: Monday through Friday 11:30 - 2:30 


DINNER: Thursday, Friday & Saturday © 6:30-9:00 
ENTERTAINMENT: Lee Eisenstein & Peter Beagle 
DINNER RES svar an's PLEASE 
us LOCUST STREET SANTA CRUZ 425-5600 
_ . Specialties of the House available : Croissants, | 
Bread, Desserts, & Catering 
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NUCLEAR POWER 


Is it 


by Clifford A. Welch 


The following conversation 
took place at the Natural 
Science's Library last week. 

| asked the librarian, ‘‘Do you 
know where | can find a copy of 
the Nuclear Safeguards 
Initiative?” 

“The what?” 

“The Nuclear Safeguards 
Initiative. The document that 
questions the safety of nuclear 
energy.” 

“Never heard of it. | don't 
follow anything that has to do 
with science...” 

Nuclear energy problems, 
however, will become everyone’s 
concern on June 8, when the 
California ballot presents to its 
voters the Nuclear Safeguards 
Initiative. 

The Initiative which qualified 
for the ballot by the people’s right 
to petition, provides tougher 
guidelines governing the con- 
struction and operation of nuclear 
power plants and their related 
operations than those currently in 
effect. 

The Initiative requires that plant 
liability insurance limits are lifted 
and that plants, fuel waste and 
reprocessing. programs are 


and other acts of God, theft, 
sabotage, ard the like’’ before 
new plants can be considered, 
and before California’s present six 
plants (3 operating and 3 under 
construction) may be operated 
above 60% capacity. 


Since the bombing of 
Hiroshima the world has been 
aware of the catastrophic effects 


Nuclear reactors can’t blow up 
‘like a bomb. 

They can ‘‘melt down”, 
though, releasing deadly radiation 
to the atmosphere. 

In explaining ‘‘melt down”, it is 
necessary to understand how a 
nuclear reactor generates elec- 
tricity. 

All power plants operate on the 
same principal. A fuel is used to 
heat water to steam. The steam is 
used to propell turbines which in 
turn power generators. The 
difference, then, between power 
plants is in the fuel used and its 
containment. Many of today’s 
power plants burn oil or coal, but 
the proposed US nuclear plant, 
the light water reactor (LWR), 
utilize the heat from nuclear 

_ fission’ (the ‘splitting of the 
uranium atom) to make steam. 

A typical reactor contains about 
40,000 fuel rods made up of 
uranium pellets encased in long 
(12 foot) metal tubes. While the 
heat producing chain reaction is 
taking place, the uranium heats 
up to thousands of degrees. The 
uranium and metal rods are 
prevented from melting by a liquid 
‘coolant pumped through the core 
(the containment of the fuel-rod 
bundles), and which in turn heats 


turbine .generators. If a- rupture 
occured in the primary cooling 
system, the chain reaction, itself 
could be stopped by lowering 
control rods into the core, 
chemically halting the -nuclear 
reaction. But there are hot fuel 
wastes within the reactor core 
that continue to emit radiation 
and great amounts of heat (5,000 
degrees). The emergency core 
cooling: system. (ECCS). a 


shown safe from ‘earthquakes ’ 


of nuclear fission and radiation. © 


up the steam boiler that drives - 


worth the risk? 


secondary liquid cooling system, severe accidents were expected 
must flood the core within to occur once every 10,000 years 
seconds to prevent the core from of plant operation (reactor years). 
melting down into an_=un- With 100 plants operating, 
controllable mass, burning though, there is 1% chance of this 
through the reactor and escaping happening each year. Because the 
into the environment. Such an report estimated that 9 times out 
accident could, according to the of ten dangerous radioactivity 
Atomic Regulatory Commission's would harmlessly soak into the 
(AEC) own estimates, cause tens ground, it concluded that the 
of thousands of deaths. benefits of nuclear power 


The AEC’s first reactor safety warranted development. 
study reported, in 1957, that 3400 These AEC conclusions have 
deaths and 43,000 injuries could come under considerable attack 
be immediately attributed to ‘the from the scientific community. 
worst melt-down accident in a 500 Notably, the twelve member 
megawatt reactor which produces American Physical Society's 
enough electricity for a city of a (APS)_LWR safety study group, 
quarter million. The more whose research led to different 
~thorough 1974- AEC study conclusions. The reference ac- 
directed by Norman’ C. |. cident (not the worst but still a 
Rasmussen, head of the nuclear major accident) for instance, 
engineering department at MIT, where Rasmussen's __ study 
reported ‘‘substantially higher’’ showed 300 cancer deaths, the 
consequences for the same | APS report found 10,000 possible 


Damage to agriculture and property 
could total $14 billion in a serious 
accident. 


accident in one of today’s 1000 deaths. The differences of opinion 
megawatt reactors. Rasmussen’s and APS's criticisms are due to, 
study, for the first time, looked at the APS report concludes, 
long-term or latent consequences Rasmussen's inadequate 
of such an accident. They found calculation methods, the AEC.s 
‘that over the decades following failure to consider all possible 
an accident, many cancer deaths angles to reactor safety (sabotage 
and genetic defects could be was not considered) and their 
attributed to wide spread belief that test procedures for the 
radioactive materials. ~~ ECCS are not sufficient. 

Also, Rasmussen reported The government's loss of fluid 
that possible settlement for test reactor (LOFT) used to check 
damages to agriculture and the ECCS, an electrically heated 
property could total 14 billion 1/60th scale model of the com- 
dollars in the most serious ac- mercial LWR nuclear reactor, is an 
cident, paying for the relocation unacceptable test model to many 
of people from contaminated experts. F. C. Finlayson, 4 
areas, decontamination and | member of the APS study group, 

‘settlement with land owners for feels that results from the LOFT 


denial of use. ‘cannot be credible,’ because of 

An accident this severe has the serious calculation. problems in 
predicted probability, the scaling up from the small LOFT 
Rasmussen report states ‘‘of reactor to the size of the com- 


about one (occurance) in one mercial reactor. : 
billion per plant-per year.’’ Less (Continued on page 19) 
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by Charles Raisch 
and Ray Riegert 
PACIFIC NEWS SERVICE 


As violence once again sweeps 
through strife-torn Pine Ridge 
reservation, American Indian 
Movement (AIM) leader Dennis 
Banks believes his capture after 
five months as a fugitive will rally 
néw public attention to the war of 


Sioux nation in South, Dakota. 

Banks, who went underground 
last August after being convicted 
on riot and assault charges in 
Custer, South Dakota, said he 
would use his legal battle against 
extradition there to expose the 
government's role in that war, and 
the rampant racism and poverty 
plaguing Indians. 

Since the landslide election of 
AIM-backed Al Trimble as tribal 
chief of Pine Ridge late last 
month, two Inidans — including 
one AIM leader — have been 
murdered, another AIM sym- 
pathizer seriously wounded and 
dozens of long-time residents 
beaten, shot at or threatened. 

Over the past two years, there 
have been some 240 deaths on 
Pine Ridge alone, Banks says. 
“Forty of these have been 
murders of AIM people.”’ 

In an exclusive interview with 
PNS here, Banks claimed that the 
repeated violence was part of a 
government-directed campaign to 
destroy AIM and any movement 
to secure rights for Indian people. 
“| would say that 75 percent of 
those 240 deaths have been 
related to the hostility between 
the government-backed forces of 
Richard Wilson and the American 
Indian Movement.”’ 

Banks also cites William 
Janklow, the state attorney 
general, as publicly stating that 
“the only way to deal with the 
Indian problem in South Dakota is 
to put a bullet through Dennis 
Banks’ head.” 

Banks told PNS ‘he went un- 
derground four days before his 
sentencing because he feared for 
his life. A newsman had told him 
authorities intended to ship him to 
a federal penetentiary in Atlanta 
to ‘break him.”’. ‘‘I felt my life was 
in danger...that if | was arrested in 
South Dakota, | would be shot.” 

Banks said he chose the Bay 
-Area as the one place where he 
could probably surface to get a 
hearing before the general public. 
In fact, he came here with that 
specific strategy. And he has 
found the contrast between his 
treatment here and in South 
Dakota striking. 

“Even at the initial arrest, | 
found a new attitude in police 
treatment. Even the FBI respected 
my rights. There was no name 
calling, no racial slurs or remarks 
at the arrest, booking or 
arraignment.” 

In South Dakota, on the other 
hand, Banks described the verbal 
and physical abuse Indians 
received from the hands of law 
enforcement. While in jail, he said, 
death threats like ‘‘your wife’s 
gonne get it’ or “you're gonna 
get it in the back in your cell 
tonight,” and other terror tactics 
made him feel his life was in 
constant jeopardy. 

Banks sees AIM organizers as 
the key to redressing these 


San Francisco, Feb. 9 |PNS\— 


survival now being waged by the | 


wrongs, and securing con- 
stitutional rights for Indians. But 
he adds that today — because of 
government persecution — the 
movement is in a crisis period that 
could last eight to nine months. 

One key problem, he says, is 
infiltration by secret agents. 
Banks named one such agent, self 
admitted FBI plant Doug Durham, 
who became his right hand man. 
“Durham was always advocating 
violence,” Banks recalled. ‘He 
once called a meeting to discuss 
assassinating Janklow, who is my 
enemy in the courts. But once we 
leave court, Janklow goes his way 
and | go mine. Durham operated 
all over the country with me and 
acted alone, posing as an AIM 
leader. He wrote press releases, 
made TV and radio appearances, 
and was chief of security during 
the Wounded Knee trials.’’ 

Durham, according to an in- 
terview he gave AIM lawyers 
before leaving Pine Ridge, is a 
ClA-trained Anti Castro Cuban 
who had his. skin chemically 
treated and wore tinted contact 
lenses to pose as a Minniconju 
Sioux and infiltrate AIM. He has 
since joined the John Birch 
Society, for whom his is currently 
touring cities like Milwaukee and 
Greenbay, Wisconsin, 
denouncing AIM as ‘‘communist 
membeys of the international 
scheme to enslave mankind.” A 
number of these speeches have 
touched off violent clashes 
between AIM backers and others 
in the audience. 

“AIM must close the door on 
infiltrators,’’ Banks states firmly. 
Once back on its feet, he is 
confident about its future. He said 
his visits while underground to 
reservations in Canada, California 
and other western states con- 
firmed this. And he cited Trim- 
ble’s victory over long time in- 
cumbent Richard Wilson as 
evidence that ‘‘'a new dawn may 
be dawning’ in the movement. 
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BANKS CAPTURE: 


A new rallying point for 
the Indian Movement. 


“AIM today is eight years old, 
only that high,’ Banks. said, 
holding his hand out as a 
measure. ‘’But it is already a 
national and __ international 
movement, with locals on most 
reservations and representatives 
in 30 foreign countries.” 

Banks says AIM has recently 
made contacts with native 
Brazilians and — after the current 
crisis — will call a ‘‘hemispheric 
council” to set down broader 
policies for all native born peoples 
in North and South America. 

Banks said his arrest, rather 
than hurting AIM, had sparked 
new support. Already in the Bay 
Area, a national drive to raise 
$100,000 bail has been started, 
and a coalition of church groups 
are urging California’s attorney 
general to examine racist attitudes 
towards Indians in South Dakota 
before agreeing to extradite 
Banks there. 

Even if California refuses to 
allow him to be extradited, 
however, Banks must first face 
federal charges in Oregon 
stemming from an incident in 
which a motor van was stopped 
by troopers and shots were fired. 
Two persons fled and authorities 
claim Bankswas one of them. The 
others were arrested, including 
Banks’ wife, Kamook, who gave 
birth to a child in jail, Iron Door 
Woman, three weeks later. 

Banks denies he was even in 
Oregon. 

Banks says that if he is finally 
imprisoned this will have little 
impact on the American Indian 
Movement. ‘‘The schools will still 
produce new leaders and new 
ideas.’’ And Banks will continue 
to direct AIM actions from his jail 
cell, whether it is here or in South 
Dakota. 


en & ~ 


Charles Raisch and Ray Riegert 
are freelance journalists based in 
San Francisco. 
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Interested in the LAW? 
.. .and in a career? 


A representative of the University 
of San Diego, and the National Center 
for Paralegal Training’s 


LAWYER'S ASSISTANT PROGRAM ¥& 


willbe on campus Friday, March 5, 
and at the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, March 6, 10:00 a.m. 

to discuss details of the Program and career 
opportunities for college graduates in this 
growing, new field. 


. .You may qualify for this intensive, 12 week, 

post-graduate course, which prepares you to 
assume a, responsible position as a skilled 
member of the legal team. 


Arrange to attend a group presentation and 
schedule a personal interview through 


Career Planning and Placement 
: call: 429-2182 


For Free Brochure, contact:' 
LAWYER’S ASSISTANT PROGRAM 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN DIEGO 
Alcala Park 
San Diego, CA 92110 
(714) 291-6480 Ext. 247 


Hugo’s Pr meyiay 
Deli & Restaurant 


Authentic Armenian cuisine cooked for 
you by your hosts Hugo and Nyla 
‘Noroyan. 

LUNCH SPECIAL $1.30 


Plus many new vegetarian dishes 
.MEZZE PLATES $1.50 & up 
SHISH KEBAB SANDWICHES IN 

\ POCKET BREAD EVERYDAY $2.00 
¥ FULL SHISH KEBAB DINNER 
SUNDAY ONLY - $3.95 


BELLY DANCING Every Fri. & Sat. 
With authentic Mid-Eastern musicians. 
No cover or minimum. 8:30 pm on. 


2332 Mission St. 
(Linda Vista Center) 
423-5536 
OPEN TUES-SAT 
11 am - 11pm 
SUNDAY 
3 pm - 9 pm 
Beer & Bargetto’s Wine 


Every Tuesday night we have Mid- 
Eastern folk dancing. Come join © 
in and learn from Baba! 


$500 million dollars. 


BENNETT PUBLISHING CO. 


Please rush me 


I am enclosing $ 


City 
© Copyright 1976 Bennett Publishing Co. 


e Italy; June 26-July 31; $1195.00 


e Spain; June 26-July 31; $1225.00 


Dept. 214, 102 Charles Street, Boston, Mass, 02114. 

copies of GUIDE TO MONEY FOR HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION at $5.95 plus 50c for postage and handling for each copy. 

(check or money order). 


e Germany; June 26-July 31; $1120.00 
e England-Italy-France; June 23-July 26; $1300.00 
e Greece & Yugoslavia; June 26-July 31; $1 350.00 


e Mexico; June 21-July 24; $420.00 (Travel 


All programs include air fare from west coast, room and full or partial board. 
(All travel, room & board arrangements: The 


Cc 


‘Contains the most up-to-date information on: 


Scholarships, grants, aids, fellowships, loans, 
cooperative education programs, and summer J } 
study at colleges, vocational and technical schools, paraprofessional 
training, community or two-year colleges, gr 
graduate study or research; funded on nation 
levels by the federal government, states, cities, foundations, corpora- 
. tions, trade unions, professional associations, fraternal organizations, 
and minority organizations. Money is available for both average as well 
as excellent students, both with and without need. 


95.00 
1; $798.00 (credit extra) 


I 


GUIDE TO MONEY 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Guide to more than 250,000 Scholarships and 


Financial Aid Source — items valued at over 


work-study programs, 
ob opportunities; for 


graduate schools, and post- 
al, regional, and local 


Nite: SS 


AUG 8 ee SS 


Zip 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, CHICO 


AND 
SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL-STUDY 1976 


Two & Three Week Programs: (3 units included) 
e USSR & London; July 12-July 30; $11 
e London & Edinburgh; July 16-August 
e Hong Kong; July 19-August 4; $845.00 
Bicentennial trip to Philadelphia; July 1-July 14; $490.00 


Four & Five Week Programs: (6 units included) 


e London; July 18-August 6; $935.00 
e British Isles; June 23-July 21; $1175.00 


not included) 


University Foundation, CSUC) 
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welcome. 
the Forum are to talk about the 
rape situation in Santa Cruz 
County, to expose the myths that 
surround rape, and to work 
toward an analysis of rape in our 
society. 


additional 
Women Against Rape, 426-RAPE. 


by Daniel W. Lindley 


With funds and media coverage 
rapidly dwindling, the San 
Quentin Six started to present 
their defense last week against 
government charges of five 
counts of murder, various counts 
ot assault, conspiracy to escape 
by force, conspiracy to possess 
firearms, and conspiracy to 
kidnap. 

The six men, (Johnny Spain, 
Fleeta Drumgo, David Johnson, 
Hugo Pinell, Luis Talamantez, and 
Willie Tate) now all in their late 
twenties or early thirties, are 
attempting to defend themselves 


in Judge Broderick’s San Rafael 
(SS 


defendants. 


The 
have been forced 
to drop the legal 
counsel __ they 
might have had 


courtroom against 
numerous charges which stem 
from the break-out attempt at San 
Quentin Prison allegedly 
engineered by the revolutionary 
George Jackson in August, 1971. 

In. that fight, two inmate 
trustees were killed and three 
guards died. George Jackson, 
according to a second coroner's 
report, was shot fatally in the knee 


and the head. Stephen M. 


Bingham, the lawyer charged with 
smuggling the gun Jackson 


alledgedily used for the brief 


takeover, has been missing since 


the incident. 


The current trial, which has 
been in full swing now for seven 
months, is being held, with a 


somewhat mysterious continuity, 


in the same courtroom which was 
overtaken by Jackson’s younger 
brather Jonathan in 1971. 
Jonathan Jackson seized court 
hostages in hopes of trading their 
lives for his brother's freedom; 
however, the incident ended with 
him and the presiding judge losing 
their lives. 

The courtroom now has a see- 
through, bullet-proof sheet of 


plastic separating the co 


Anti-rape Forum Saturday 


An Anti-rape Forum will be held 


‘this Saturday, February 21, from 


noon to 5:30 p.m. at the Santa 
Cruz YWCA, 303 Wainut St. The 
forum is sponsored by Women 
Against Rape and Men Against 
Rape. Women and men _ are 
Some goals of 


To arrange for free child care or 
information, call 


Santa Cruz Women Against 


Rape is a group which has been 


$06 TRIAL 
Prosecution rests; 
tlefense out of funds 


these 


observers from the participants. In 
addition, all observers must pass 
through a metal detector and are 
frisked as they enter. 

In a move not unknown in a | 
lana where the defendant is 
presumed innocent ‘til proved. 
guilty, Judge Broderick has or- 
dered five of the six defendants 
(Willie Tate exempted) chained 
and shackled to the floor. A 
Judge Zirpoli, meanwhile, has 
ruled that chaining and shackling 
defendants constitutes inhumane 
treatment and is not ta be con- 
doned. Judge Broderick, as of 
Friday (and the preceding seven 
months) has refused to abide by 
Judge Zirpoli’s  decision., 
Something of a legal uproar has 
ensued, and the Department of 
Corrections has been mumbling 
about appealing the Zirpoli 
decision. 

With the Prosecution resting 
after seven months, Hugo Pinell is 
the first defendant to answer the 
charges. The others are going the 
same route or relying on Public: 
Defenders due to lack of money. 

At the beginning of the trial, 
there was enough publicity so 
that the group received ample 
funds with which to hire its own 
lawyers. A spokesperson for the 
San Quentin Six Defense 
Committee in San Francisco 
recently noted that since the 
Prosecution’s opening arguments 
ended, publicity and its attendant 
funds have both declined 
drastically. 

The defendants thus have been 
forced to drop the legal counsel 
they might have had due to their 
economic position. Their Defense 
Committee, meanwhile, has been 
setting up publicity and fund- 
raising events in an attempt to 
gain the support necessary to pay 
high legal fees and bail bonds. 

For instance, Judge Broderick 
has recently ordered that Willie 
Tate’s bail be reduced from 
$100,000 to a mere $50,000. The 
Defense Committee has 
scheduled a fund-raising party in 
pursuit of this bail for February 19 
at La Pena in Berkeley. Angela 
Davis, friend of the slain George 
Jackson, will be in attendance, 
comingled with a rock band as 
well as with others close to the 
exercises in bondage currently 
entertained in San Rafael. 


women who have been raped, 
assaulted, or hassled, and to talk 
with people who want in- 
formation about rape. The group 
also speaks to high school and 
college classes and to community 
groups, publishes descriptions of 
known rapists and hasslers, and 
sponsors free self-defense classes 
with a woman teacher. 

Men Against Rape is a group of 
men in Santa Cruz who are 
committed to putting a stop to 
rape and the sexist attitudes 
which condone its existence. 
They are interested in counseling 
men who consider themselves 
potential rapists, men who have 
been hassled or raped, and men 


ee 


working to stop rape in Santa 
Cruz County for over three years. 
The ten women are available 
through their 24hour Rapeline 
(426-RAPE) to offer support to 


WRITE: International Programs 
California State University, Chico 
Chico, CA 95929 


whose friends, wives, or lovers_ 
nave been raped. = To contact 
Men Against Rape, call Alan or 
Benjie at 423-3016, or Shalom or 


Neal at 423-7871. 
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Frid 
Theater: j a 20 


Ten. Little Indians, Stair- 
casTheater, 4626 Soquel Ave., $4 
general, $3 students & seniors, $2 
children, 8 p.m., 476-3031. 


Dance: 

Community Folk Dancing, 
Cabrillo College, room 117, 75 
cents, classes 7:30-9:00 p.m., 
request dances 9:00-10:30 p.m., 
beginning & intermediate, 688- 
6466. ; 


Intermediate Square Dancing, 
8:00-10:30 p.m., Bay View School, 
corner of Mission & Bay sts., $4 
monthly, 426-6000. 


Saturday 
Theater: 2 I 


Ten Little Indians, Staircase 
Theater, 4626 Soquel Ave., $4 
general, $3 students & seniors, $2 
children, 8 p.m., 476-3031. 


Stonecutter, by Young People’s 
Consérvatory, Staircase Theater, 
4626 Soquel , 2:30 p.m., $1.50 at 
the door, 476-3081. 


Events: 
Rape Forum, 10:30 a.m., YWCA, 
Walnut & Chestnut sts., 426-3062. 


Roaring Camp Train Rides, 
weather permitting, noon, 1:30, 
3:00 p.m., call during week for 
schedule, 335-4484. 


Sund 
Theater: o et zz 


Stonecutter, by Young People’s 
Conservatory, Staircase Theater, 
4626 Soquel, 2:30, 8 p.m., $1.50 at 
the door, 476-3031. 


Events: 

Roaring Camp Train Rides, 
weather permitting, noon, 1:30, 3 
p.m., call during week for 
schedule, 335-4484. 


Town Meeting, panel on Housing 
and Redevelopment, 1:00-5:30 
p.m., 50 cents registration, In- 
ternational Senior Center, 127 
East Beach St., Watsonville, 722- 
9710. 


Film: 

International Tournee of 
Animation, featuring 17 short 
films including ‘’Pulcinella’’, 
“Pegasus”, ‘‘Cosmic Cartoon’, 
2:30, 7:30, 9:30 p.m., Classroom ~ 
Unit 2, U.C.S.C., $1.25, 429 


GATE. 
Monda 
Film: | : 23 


“Is It Always Right to be Right?’’, 
“Supreme Court Challenge & 
Ghandi’, 7:30 p.m., Merrill Dining 
Hall, U.C.S.C., 429-GATE, _ free. 


“Voyage of the Phoenix’’ and 
lecture ‘Individual Actions to 
Initiate Change” of Earl Reynolds, 
7:30 p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall He 
U.C.S.C., free. 
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COMMUNITY EVENTS 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMMUNITY CALENDAR 


Forum: 

Open Forum on Tenant Land- 
person Relations, YWCA abd city, 
central meeting room, Santa Cruz 
Public Library, 224 Church St., 
423-3939. 


Tuesday @ 4 


Dance: 

Senior Citizens weekly dance, live 
music, coffee, punch, SCO 
Building, $1 donation, 426-7750. 


Lecture: 
"The Black Church & New 


BLACK HISTORY WEEK 


Thursday Feb. 19: Jazz Concert 
featuring the Hi-Tonesand special 
Bay Area giants in music. 

Time: 8:00-p.m. to 12:00 midnight 
Place: Cabrillo College Theater 
Price: General Admission $2.50 


Friday Feb. 20: Movie/Discussion, 
Shirley Chisholm 

Time: 8:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m. 
Place: Cabrillo College lecture 
forum, room 450 ‘ 
Speaker: Dr. H. P. Zieler 

Free 


Saturday Feb. 21: Kids Day 
Place: Laurel Elementary School 
Time: 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 
Fun, ‘New Games” presentation, 
and a picnic will highlight the 
day’s activities. Kids are welcome 
from 6 to 16 years. A luncheon 
will be served with a 25 cent 
donation requested. 

-Also- 
Nairobian Wranglers, a song and 
dance troupe who portray the 


Sat. Feb. 21 

10:00 p.m. ‘‘Electromagnetic 
Shuttlecraft’, 1 hour of new 
releases 


Sun. Feb. 22. 

11:00 a.m. Women’s 
Programming 

1:00 p.m, Poetry of Gil 
Scott-Heron 


2:30 p.m. Reggae: Johnny 
Clark 
5:00 p.m. Community News 
5:30 p.m. Gospel Hour 
7:00 p.m. Mardi Gras Special 
10:00 p.m. ‘‘Ritmos 
Calientes’: Salsa de Puerto Rico y 
Cyba 


Mon. Feb. 23 
7:00-12:00 p.m. 
Programming 


Women’s 


Tues. Feb. 24 
8:00 p.m. Santa Cruz Revue: 
live music from Kresge Town Hall 


— “Aspiration’’ — local jazz-rock 
Wed. Feb. 25 

7:00-10:00 p.m. Electronic 
Music 


Visions For America’ by Dr. Will 
Heezfeld, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge, U.C.S.C., 4 p.m., 429 
GATE, free. * 


“California Nature’, by friends of 
the U.C. farm and garden, 7:30 
p.m., central meeting room, Santa 
Cruz Public Library, 224 Church 
St., 427-1305. 


Anti-rape forum, Saturday Feb. 
21, 12:00-5:30 at Santa Cruz 
YWCA; 
welcome; 


women and men 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


contribution of Afro--Americans 
in the development of the Wild 
West. : 

Time: 8:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Place: Cabrillo College Theater 
Pice: Free to the public 


Sunday Feb. 22: Gospel Concert 
Place: Santa Cruz Women’s Club, 
306 Mission Street ' 
Time: 2:30 p.m. 

Price: $2.50 donation 


For further information contact 
UCSC: 

Donald Catherine, 429-4366 

Yvonne Bennette, 429-4395 

Tonette Plummer, 429-4204 
Cabrillo College: 

Bill Glover, 476-4860 


FOOD DAY MEETING 

Citizens of the United States 
are being assaulted by ever-rising 
food prices, while every day at 


KZUT SCHEDULE 


Fri. Feb. 27 

8:00 p.m. Santa Cruz Revue: 
live music, ‘‘Original Haze’’ 
w/Jerry Miller 


Sat. Feb. 28 

10:00 p.m. ‘Electromagnetic 
Shuttlecraft’”, 1 hour of new 
releases 


Sun. Feb. 29 

1:00 a.m. 
Programming 

1:00 p.m. Poetry of Norma 
Stafford 

2:30 p.m. Reggae: Wailers 
Live . 

5:00 p.m. Community News 

5:30 p.m. Gospel Hour 

7:00 p.m. Chicago Break- 
down: Blues and Stomps 

10:00 p.m. Local music: 
Recordings of the Juice, Sofrito 
and Hedzoleh Soundz 


Women's 


Mon. March 1 
7:00-10:00 p.m. Wamen'‘s 
Programming 


Tues. March 2 
8:00 p.m. Santa Crus Revue: 
live electronic music — ‘Polarity’ 


= a Thousands of copies sold at $12.98, this authoritative book 


Please send me 
Signatt(¢@. 2: See 
No order can be shipped without your signature. Solid as novelty items only. 
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SKATEBOARDS wo ox 
SURFBOARDS@ ** * 


O'Neill = 
: 


Specializing in 
Men’s & Women’s 
natural hair care; 
cutting & styling 
split end trims 
Vit E 
hot oil treatments 


10% Discount with this ad 
thru February 5, 1976 


_at Chandu we use & sell natural hair care products 
that we make right herein Santa Cruz 


open mon-sat 1508 mission st 
phone for appointment ¢ 426-2373 


fea Psen The Pictorial Guide to 
te SEXUAL INTERCOURSE — 


This magnificent book clearly illustrates in brilliant full color 
photography the many and different forms of physical love. 

= is now available by mail at the low price of $4.95. Order yours 
today. Send to: HORIZONS/P.O. BOX 13264/ST. LOUIS, MO. 63104 
books @ $4.95 plus 25¢ handling each. Enclosed is $§. in total. 
Note: | am over 20 years of age. 


O'Neill 
’ 1071 Forty-First Avenue 
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STARTS WEDS. FEB. 25 


“THE STORY OF ADELE H’ is a beautiful, rigorous, 
very original film. It looks and sounds like no other 
Truffaut film you've ever seen.” 

— Vincent Canby, New York Times 

“THE STORY OF ADELE H’ —a great film, I think — 
the only great film from Europe I’ve seen since ‘Last 
Tango in Paris.’” — Pauline Kael, The New Yorker 


s 


BEST ACTRESS 
OF THE YEAR | 


— New York Film Critics 
—National Society of Film Critics 
— National Board of Review 


ROGER CORMAN 


presents, 


OF a 


& Jordan Belson’s 
Award Winning Short 
“ALURES” 


A TRAGIC LOVE STORY 
Lincoln & Cale NICKELODEON — “426-7500 = 
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ACADEMIC 


Friday, February 20 


ART MAJOR PETITIONING — 
Bring work between 9 a.m & 5 
p.m. to D203 (Seminar Room) for 
2 dimensional work, and 
Sculpture Studios for 3 dimen- 
sional. 


COLLOQUIUM ~ John 
Guckenheimer, Associate 
Professor of Math, UCSC: 
“Catastrophe Theory’’/3:00 p.m., 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free 


SLIDE/LECTURE — Wayne 
Thiebaud, American ‘’Pop’’ artist, 
UC Davis/4:30 p.m., Thimann 
Lecture Hall |/Free 


Monday, February 23 
CROWN-MERRILL SCIENCE 


TABLE — Fred Egan, An- 
thropology: ‘’My Life Among the 


Anthropologists’’/5:45-7:30 p.m. . 


All UCSC people invited/Pick up 
dinner & come to Crown Dining 
Room A 


SLIDE/LECTURE — Professor 
Horst Gerson, UC Berkeley: 
“Early Rembrandt’’/8:00 p.m., 
Merrill. Baobab Rm./Free 


Tuesday, February 24 


COLLOQUIUM — Sheila Allen, 
President, British, Sociological 
Association; Professor of 
Sociology & Dean of Social 
Sciences, University of Bradford, 


Thursday, February 19 


OPEN REHEARSAL — Part of 
2% days residency of FIVE. 
ACTORS FROM ROYAL 

SHAKESPEARE cCoO./ 
“GROUPINGS & GROPINGS”, 
an anthology of poetry, prose & 
songs/2:30 pm, College V Dining 
Hall/Free (As space available) 


MOVIE — IT HAPPENED TO US, 
a film about women’s abortion 
experiences/7:00 pm, Rm. 327, 
Kresge/Free 


MOVIE — TWO OR_ THREE 
THINGS | KNOW ABOUT. HER, 
by Jean-Luc Godard (1968)/A film 
which probes the visual origins of 
present day _ philosophical 
questions/7:30 pm, Classroom 
2/Free 


JAZZ CONCERT — Featuring the 
“Hi-tones” plus ‘‘Evidence’’/8:00 
pm, Cabrillo College 
Theater/$2.50 


MOVIE — COOL HAND LUKE, 
directed by Stuart Rosenberg, 
starring Paul Newman & George 


_Kennedy/8 & 10:15 pm, 


Stevenson D.H./Stevensonians 
25 cents, others 50 cents 


CONCERT — A concert of 
women’s music featuring two 
women’s bands: “‘Witchazel’’ and 
“Baba Yaga’ from Portland/8:30 
pm, Crown Dining Hall/$2.50 


England: ‘‘Racial Divisions in 
Britain’’/10:30 a.m., 145 Social 
Sciences/Free 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — 
Ken Cameron, Asst. Professor of 
Earth Sciences, UCSC: ‘’Volcanic 
History of NW Mexico and West 
Texas: ~a Continental Arc 
Sequence?’’/4:00 pm, Rm. 165, 
Applied Sciences/Free 


Wednesday, February 25 


TRANSFORMATIONAL 
DISCIPLINES LECTURE — 
Michael Murphy, UCSC Regents’ 
Lecturer and founder, Esalen 
Institute/12-2 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall/Free 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
LECTURE — Edward Ayensu, 
Smithsonian Institution: 
“Problems of Industrial and 
Agricultural Development in 
Africa’’/8:00 pm, Thimann 
Lecture 3/Free 


Thursday, February 26 


FORUM — Antonio Hobson, 
Merrill senior, will give an over- 
view of Colombian history with 
much of the discussion revolving 
around his senior thesis research 
concerning the political career of 
Jorge Eliecier Gaitan, populist 
leader assassinated in 1948/His 
cross-cultural experiences en- 
countered in -modern day 
Colombia, 1974-75, Bogota will 
also be covered/7:30 pm, Chas. E. 
Merrill Lounge/Free 


Friday, February 20 


PRESENTATION — Talks & 
readings of poetry by John 
McCaffrey, anthropologist, 
Kresge/5:00 pm, Kresge Library 
Art Gallery/Free 


' MOVIE — NORTH BY NOR- 


THWEST (Alfred Hitchcock, 
1959; Cary Grant, Eva Marie 
Saint(/DRUMS ALONG THE 
MOHAWK (John Ford, 1939; 
Henry Fonda)/7:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.25 (7th in a series 
of 10 Great American Film 
programs) 


DANCE — Waltz; refreshments 
will be served/8:00 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/Free 


MOVIE - SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, 
plus a speaker, Dr. H.P. 
Zelier/8:00 pm, Cabrillo College 
Forum 450/Free 


CONCERT — Latin American 
chamber music performed by 
UCSC students, faculty & 
friends/8:00 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge/Free 


MOVIE — HEARTS AND MINDS, 
the Academy Award-winning 
documentary on the Vietnam 
War/8:00 pm, Thimann Lecture 
Hall 3/$1.25 


RECITAL PERFORMANCE — 
FIVE ACTORS FROM THE 
ROYAL SHAKESPEARE CO. in 


HIS WEEK O! 
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“HE THAT PLAYS THE KING” — 
readings from the Histories & 
Tragedies of Shakespeare/Actors: 
Tony Church, Lisa Harrow, 
Charles Keating, Bernard Lloyd & 
Patrick Stewart/8:30 pm, College 
V Dining Hall/Students $2.50, 
general $3.50 


DANCE — Bands: ‘’Alt These 
People” and “Los Coroneles” 
from San Jose/9:00 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/$2.00 advance, $2.50 
at door 


Saturday, February 21 


KIDS DAY — “New Games”, 
good and fun for the kids 6 to 16/9 
am-2 pm, Laurel School, Santa 
Cruz/25 cents lunch donation 


MOVIE — LOVE AND ANAR- 
CHY, the Lina Wertmuller film 
starring Giangarlo Gianninni, 
Mariangela Melato & Lina Polita/7 
& 9:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.00 


MUSIC & DANCE — “‘Nairobian 
Wranglers’’ a dance troupe from 
Palo Alto/8:00 pm, Cabrillo 
College Theater/Free 


DANCE — Band: ‘’Juice’’/9:00 
pm, Merrill Dining Hall/Free 


Sunday, February 22 


GOSPEL CONCERT — Com- 
munity Gospel Choir/2:30 pm, 
Santa Cruz Women’s Club, 306 
Mission St./$2.50 


MOVIE — A special one-day 
engagement of THE NINTH 
INTERNATIONAL TOURNEE OF 
ANIMATION/This popular annual 
event features 17 short films 
including Pulcinella, Pegasus, and 
Cosmic Cartoon/2:30, 7:30 & 9:30 
pm, Classroom 2/All seats $1.25 


CONCERT — New Arts Trio, 
Wisconsin Conservatory of 


Music; with Heiichiro Ohyama, * 


Asst. Professor of Music,UC- 
SC/Works of Mozart, Beethoven 
& Mendelssohn/8:00 pm, Per- 
forming Arts Concert Hall/Free 


Monday, February 23 


STEVENSON COLLEGE NIGHT 
— The Cabrillo Jazz Ensemble: 20 
piece, big band jazz/6:45 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Free 


FILM/LECTURE - Film: 
VOYAGE OF THE PHOENIX/- 
Professor Earle Reynolds will 
speak on “Individual Actions to 
Initiate Change‘’/7:30 pm, Merrill 
Dining Hall/Free (Last in a series 
of 6 Peace movies) 


Tuesday, February 24 


MOVIE — KISS ME DEADLY 
(1955) starring Ralph Meeker, 
Cloris Leachman/HIS KIND OF 
WOMAN (1951) starring Robert 
Mitchum, Jane Russell, Vincent 
Price/7:30 pm, Thimann Lecture 
Hall 3/$1.00 (7th in a series of 10 
Film Noir programs) 


MOVIE — ALEXANDER NEVSKY 
(Russian with English sub- 
titles)/8:00 pm, Classroom 2/Free 
(7th in a series of 9 Russian films) 
Wednesday, February 25 


PIANO RECITAL — Pianists: 
Evelyne Lust, James Brown, 
Robert Rubin, UCSC students/ 
4:30 pm, Crown Provost 
House/Free 


COLLEGE V COLLEGE NIGHT -- 
Tandy Beal Dance Co.: Dance & 
Theater/6:15 pm, College Vv 
Dining Hall/Free 


MOVIE — THOMAS CROWN 
AFFAIR and THE RED 
DESERT/7:30 pm, Classroom 
2/Students $1.00, general $1.50 
(8th in a series of 10 Cinema of 
Myth & Psychology programs) 


MOVIE — BATTLE _ OF 
ALGIERS/7:30 pm, Merrill Dining 
Hall/Free 


Thursday, February 26 


MOVIE — PSYCHO, directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock, starring An 
thony Perkins & Janet Leigh/8 & 
10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall/Stevensonians 25 cents, 
others 50 cents 
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City on a Hill’s RODENT 


The Board of Religious Studies is 
sponsoring a_ student/faculty 
gathéring Thursday, Feb. 19 at 
7:00 pm in the Crown/Merril Rec 
Room. All Religious Studies 
majors and other interested 
students are cordially invited to 
this informal evening of . con- 
versational exchange. Some 
snacks & beverages will be 
provided, but your contribution 
will be cheerfully shared. Bring a 
friend & get better acquainted 
with the students & faculty in the 
Religious Studies Program. 


Continuing students: REGISTER 
FOR SPRING QUARTER BY 
MARCH 5. Registration packets 
will be available on Wednesday, 
Feb. 25. Undergraduate students: 
pick up your packet at your 
college office. Graduate students: 
pick up your packet at your board 
of studies office. Return your 
packet, with fees, to Cashier's 
Office by March 5. 


A meeting of the Computing 
Advisory Committee will be held 
on Friday, Feb. 27 at 2:00 pm in 
the Administrative Conference 
Room, Central Services Bldg. For 
further info, call Bob Jorgensen, 
Ext. 2409. 


DEADLINE: March 1, 1976, for 
submission of applications for 
Psychology Board fieldwork for 
Spring Quarter 1976. 


The Environmental Studies In- 
ternship Program is accepting 
applications for Spring Quarter. 
The program is limited to declared 
Environmental Studies & En- 
vironmental Planning Majors & 
applications will be processed as 
they are received. 40 students will 
be placed. Deadline for ap 
plications is March 1. 


The Chancellor's Coordinating 
Council on Affirmative Action 
(CCCAA) will meet Wednesday, 
March 3, from 8:30-10:30 am in 
473 Social Sciences. Interested 
community members, students, 
staff & faculty are invited to 
attend. 


The Santa Cruz chapter of the 
New American Movement, 4 
democratic socialist organization, 
holds meetings every Sunday 


evening at 7:30 pm & would like. 


to invite any & all interested to 
attend. For further details & 
location call Ron or Tootie at 423- 
2293, or Elain or Angie at 425 
0639. 


OF THE MONTH 


UCSC Ski Club trip Feb. 27-29 to 
Heavenly Valley & Kirkwood 
Meadows. $32.00 _ includes 
transportation, lodging, & lift 
tickets. Tickets are on sale now at 
the Campus Box Office. Call Carol 
for further info; 427-1328. 


Monday, February 23rd, the 
Rainbow Players will be in front of 
the Whole Earth Restaurant at 
9:45 am/At 6:30 pm they will be at 
College V Dining Hall. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


February 20-21 MOVEMENT FOR 
HEALING — Lecture/Workshop 
with Anna Halprin, founder of 
San Francisco Dancers’ 
Workshop & author of the book 
“Ritual Movement’’/Friday, 7:30- 
10 pm; Saturday, 9:30 am-5 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall/Credit $40, 
non-credit $30 


February 21-22 AMERICA’S 
ENDANGERED WILDLIFE — 
Speakers: Kenneth Norris, 
Judson Vandevere, Richard 
Cooley, James Roush/Topic: 
Porpoises & Whales/Coastal 
Marine Mammals/Polar Bears: A 
Success Story/Birds of 
Prey/Cougars/Impact of 
Pesticides/Management _‘Tech- 


Thursday, February 19. 


MEETING |— Continuing 
organizational activities including 
funding proposal groups, 
colloquiums, design classes & 
developments of the major 
program/3:30 pm, 407 Social 
Sciences 


MEETING — A chat & snack for 
Jimmy Carter/6:45 pm, 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge 


Friday, February 20 


MEETING — The survival of 
Theater Arts is in danger/The 
involvement of T.A.C. with 
theater arts, thé future of theater 
at Santa Cruz/4:00 pm, Rm. 105 
Performing Arts 


Monday, February 23 


MEETING — Nursing home 
visitation/Anyone interested in 
involvement with the elderly is 
welcome/6:00 pm,. 102 Merrill 


Tuesday, February 24 


SKI CLUB MEETING — To 
discuss Feb. 27-29 ski trip to 
Heavenly Valley & Kirkwood 
Meadows/7:30 pm, Chas. E. 
Merrill Room (Call Carol for 
further info; 427-1328) 


Wednesday, February 25 


MEETING — Re-Entry Women’s 


credit $15 


February 28 MEDIEVAL CRAFTS 
—  Lecture/Demonstration 
depicting the Medieval world in 
terms of the craftsman’s life & 
solving the problems of his 
craft/Attention will be paid to 
book making, preparation of 
parchment, manuscripts, 


illumination, cloth & tapestry 
weaving, stone cutting, & stained 
glass window construction/9 am- 
5 pm, Classroom 1/Credit $30, 
non-credit $20 (For further info on 
all Extension courses, call 2351) 


Collect All Ten 
Swap’em With Your 


Friends 


Collective weekly meeting; brown 
bag lunch/11:45 am, 124 Social 
Sciences 


MEETING — Leon Panetta, a 
Democratic Candidate for 
Congress, will meet with students 
interested in working with his 
campaign/7:00 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Room 


Friday, February 20 


SQUARE DANCE — Live music 
by the “Bonnie String Ban- 
d''/Everyone welcome/Refresh- 
ments, too/8:00 pm, Fieldhouse_ 
gym/Free (For further info call 
Tina, X2531) 


Saturday, February 21 


MONTEREY CANNERY ROW 
EXCURSION — Leave Fieldhouse 
parking lot at 10 am/Plan on 
spending the day in Monterey & 
perhaps staying for dinner/$1.00 
transportation fee/Call Tina or 
Judy, X253T for a reservation 


Sunday, February 22 


NEW GAMES DAY — Rain or 
shine/Bring you lunch, friends, 
kids & lots of energy/Play Ear- 
thball, DhoDhoDho, Lap game, 
Stick game, & more new 
games/11:30 am, Fieldhouse gym: 
(If you can serve as a referee & 
help with the games, call Tina 
X2531) 


Monday, February 23 


BASEBALL PRACTICE — Bring 
your gloves, cleats, etc./4:00 pm, 
Fieldhouse (Every Mon., Wed. & 
Fri.) 


Tuesday, February 24 


BATIK WORKSHOP — Bring 
washed cotton material or an old 
sheet/Other materials 
provided/Leam an_ easy .:basic 
method/7:30 pm, Stevenson 188 
(Call Tina, X2531 for reservations) 


Wednesday, February 25 


ICESKATING — _ Students, 
faculty & staff are invited/$1.75 
includes admission, skate rental, 
& transportation/Leave 
Fieldhouse parking lot at 6:30 
pm/Call Tina, X2531 for reser- 
vations (Skating at Ice Arena, San 
Jose) 


Thursday, February 26 


CUCKOO'S NEST — Per- 
formance at Staircase Theater in 
Soquel/Transportation provided 
(7:00 pm, Fieldhouse parking lot) 
or meet at the theater/Students 
$3.00, general $4.00/Reservation 
guaranteed when payment is 
made at OPER Office 
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A CONVERSATION 


‘CITY ON A HILL, FEBRUARY 19, 1976 


WITH PETER BEAGLE 


by T. Throne 
and Lisa Neuweld 


Peter Beagle, 38-ish and an ex> 


__ patriate of New York, is a novelist 


whose up-coming book The Lady 
Loves a Tiger will be out in 
Spring. He is also the author of 
The Last Unicorn, Lila the 
Werewolf and | See By My Outfit. 
His first book A Fine and Private 
Place, written when he was 18, 
reached the best seller lists. He 
lives inthe Santa Cruz and sings 
French folk songs occasionally at 
L’Oustalou Restaurant. 


Q. First, I’d like to ask about your 
work habits. 

A. My work habits are very 
puritanical. | go down to work 
almost after the second cup of 
coffee in the morning. If I’m not 
careful, whenever | go out of the 
house my feet start going down to 
the barn. Basically it’s an all day 
thing. 

Q. And what would you have to 
say to an aspiring young writer? 
A. About the only thing | have to 


"say is that there are two parts to 


it. One is the compulsion, the fact 
of having to do it. | don’t really 
have any choice. This has been on 
me since | was very young, since 
before | could read. | was always a 
story teller. 

But the other part of it is craft. 
People get very nervous about 
that aspect of it. The people | talk 
to usually don’t want to know 
how to write, they want to know 
how to publish. There’s an angle 
of professionalism that. most 
people leave out. That has to do 
partly with work habits and partly 
with being able to look at your 
work entirely objectively. To be 
able to look at your work and 
think ‘That is a pretty sentence, 
but it’s not going to go’. It’s too 
long, it throws off the whole 
paragraph, it changes the 
character of the piece somehow. 
Part of that also, that 
“somehow”, is a matter of in- 
stinct. After awhile, you just know 
without even having to explain to 
yourself ‘this isn’t going to do.’ 
But it comes down finally to that, 


_ that you're making something. A 


bit of inspiration and compulsion 
and art. 


New Poetry Journal Founded 


by Demece Garepis 


The Santa Cruz Poetry Center 


is founded in order to facilitate 
communication among local 
writers and the public through 
readings and their publication, 
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Q. How do you feel about doing a 
big best-seller? 

A. \f | ever have a best seller it’s 
likely to be non-fiction rather than 
fiction. It'll be teat kind of fluke. 
But | think my books by and large 
will stay in print and keep selling, 
though there isn’t going to be any 
enormous splash. In fact, most of 
the writers | like best are that sort. 
They do their work and generally 
don‘t get very well paid for it, but 
they keep doing it. 

Q. Whatever happened to Phil, 
your friend in / See By My Outfit? 
A. He lived with us for a year and 
‘then went back to New York and 


| ~seems simply to have disap- 


peared. 

Q. It’s very easy for someone to 
get lost in New York. 

A. Especially Phil. | think about 
him but | have no idea where he 
is. 

Q. Why would it be especially 
easy for him to get lost? 

A. Oh. because he was part lost to 
begin with | suppose. It’s hard to 
talk about. 

Q. What would he have done? 
Just from knowing him, what 
would your fictionalization be? 
A. \'d rather not guess. | don’t 
want to fictionalize about him. | 
fictionalize too many people as it 
is. But Outfit is a strange book for 
me because | sensed somehow 
that the relationship was coming 
to an end and we were both going 
in different directions. In a sense, 
that’s really what it’s about, and 
not three and a half weeks of 
travel across the States. 


Q. How did that first book, A Fine 
and Private Place, treat you? 

A. | had, taken all in all, an easy 
time of it as these things go. It 
took over a year but the bulk of it 
was written in one burst towards 
the end. It was a kind of state of 
grace period. | made all kinds of 
mistakes and got away with it. 
And really didn’t have too much 
changing to do when it was 
published. 

Q. What about Lila the Werewolf? 
A. Lila was partly just an af- 
ternoon’s burst of amusement. 
And it was also a kind of dry run 
for Farrell, a character that I’ve 
been playing with and who is the 
hero of this new novel that I’ve 
been working on, although it's 


Radar. 

The first Radar is an ex- 
traordinary poetry pamphlet. 
Stephen Kessler, a Santa Cruz 
poet, has translated ‘’Revolutions’’ 
by Pablo Neruda. There are seven 
other poems by local poets Mark 
Bristow, David Dayton, F. A. 
Nettlebeck, Tom ~Maderos, 
Gregory Hall, Pamela Edwards, 
and Lynn Mally. Karl Vidstrand’s 
finely crafted graphics com- 
plement the poetry very well. Free 
copies of Radar are in campus 
coffeehouses and on_ the 
checkout desk of the McHenry 
Library. 

The Poetry Center has a 
number of on-going projects. A 
series of readings featuring local 
and out-of-town poets are being 
held regularly at the Annex, the 
Union Bar, and Swan (formerly 
Garibaldi’s), and at various 
locations throughout the county. 
The center is also compiling an 
anthology of poems read at the 


entirely unrelated to his affair with 
Lila. Except that very strange 
things happen to Farrell. And his 
strength and his weakness at the 
same time is that he tends to 
accept them and go on from 
there. But Lila was really written 
for fun. Years later, I’m. still 
wondering what, if anything, | 
was working out in’ that final 
scene where she simply turns on 
the dogs and tears them up. | 
don’t know if anything demonic 
was oozing around or lashing 
about in my subconscious, but | 
think about it now. | don’t know. 
Q. That seems like the closest 
thing to violence in any of your 
books. Why so little of it? 

A. There’s not much of it in me. If 
1 do a story in the future that 


necessitates violence, I'll use it. 


I'm a professional. But | don’t take 
any pleasure in it. , 

Q. How much does what you 
write affect you at the moment 
that it’s coming out’ of the 
typewriter? Can something 
happen on paper — in the process 
of writing — that will make you 
sweat? 

A. \t varies. It’s that funny 
professional schizophrenia that all 
writers have. To one degree or 
another, you do go into that 
world, you do go somewhere else 
while you’re working. It’sa degree 
of concentration that you give to 
nothing else in your life, really. 
And it’s very hard to explain 
because then you have to come 
back up at the end of the day and 
make an attempt to live in the 
daily world. And your head snaps 
back and forth. 

Q. Do you verbalize when you're 
working? 

A. Oh yes, | talk to myself, talk to 
the cat, act things out. 
Sometimes just scream — it's 
very useful. But particularly when 
I'm writing dialogue, I'll say it 
aloud to myself and hear how it 
sounds. There’s a_ difference 
between written dialogue and 
dialogue that’s meant to be 
spoken, but even so, it still has to 
sound right in your head. 

Q. So you're concerned. more 
with how it sounds? 

A. \'m concermed with sound. | 


(continued on page 19) 


tirst three Santa Cruz Poetry 
Festivals. The fourth annual Santa 
Cruz Poetry Festival (to be held in 
October) is in the making, and 
there are plans for having it 
televised. The Poetry Center also 
serves as coordinator for the 
Santa Cruz County ‘Poetry in the 
Schools”. program. Work in the 
Poetry Center is voluntary and 
worth your while. The editorial 
board of Radar, comprised of 
poets and_ interested people, 
rotates so that everyone has a 
chance to participate fully. If 
you'd like to learn more about the 
Santa Cruz Poetry Center, the 
meetings are on Tuesday at.5 pm 
in office #8 of the Integral Design 
Building on 108 Locust, or phone 
426-2474 any weekday afternoon. 
The Poetry Center is sponsored 
by the William James 
Association. Poetry submissions 
for Radar should be sent to Radar 
c/o Santa Cruz Poetry Center, 108 
Locust St. #8, Santa Cruz 95060. 


~ PETER BEAGLE 


“Sometimes just scream — it’s very useful.” 


Music at 
Good Fruit 


The Good Fruit Company, the 
new natural food and juice bar 
(near UNITED Bar on North 
Pacific Ave.) will begin spon- 
soring public performances by 
local and UCSC. musicians during 
the noon hours four days a week. 
They’re free (if you can resist the 
goodies for sale) and take place 
inside the store’s winterized 
sidewalk cafe. Call 423-GOOD to 
verify this schedule: Mon. noon — 
Kim Saunders on guitar and 
vocals. Mon. 1:30 — Jerry Canote 
on harmonica. Tues. noon — 
Ruth Bienenfeld on dulcimer and 
Billie Barrett vocals. Wed. noon 


* — Aunt Fish: Lina Niemann on 


guitar and vocals and Teresa 


by Alex Kanakaris 


“All the criminals in their coats 
and ties are free to drink martinis 
and watch the sun rise. Mean- 
while, Rubin sits like Buddha in a 
ten foot cell, an innocent man ina 
living hell.” -s 

These are a few of the stirring 
lyrics which tell the story of Rubin 
Carter in ‘’Hurricane’’, the. 
opening number on Bob Dylan’s 
new album Desire. Carter was a 
highly rated middleweight boxer 
who was convicted in a triple 
murder case and sentenced to life 
in prison. Dylan believes that 
Carter is innocent of the crime, 
and that he was falsely tried 
because he is a black and was 
associated with the Civil Rights 
Mnovement. 

“All Rubin’s cards were marked 
in advance, the trial was pig 
circus, he never had a chance.” 

Dylan sings with growing 
emotion as the violin wails in the 
background. Throughout the 
eight-and-a-half minute long 
ballad, the voice and music clash 
as the song's momentum mounts, 
and the message is intensified. 

“It can't help but. make you feel 
ashamed’ to live in a land where 
justice is a game...” 

In this year of bicentennial 
hoopla, ‘Hurricane’ will probably 


Johnson on fiddle. Fri. noon — 
Rin Eric on guitar and vocals. 


Experimental 
Dance Concert 


“An Orchestral and Dance 


Environment,”” an experimental 
program integrating the: work of 
the Dance Theatre With the 
University Orchestra, will be 
performed March 3, 4, and 5in the 
Performing Arts Theatre at UCSC 


' at 8:30 p.m. 


The program will begin with a 
conventional presentation of 
Handel's “Water Music, Suite No. 
1 in F major’ played by a 30 
member orchestra under the 
directorship of Sherwood Dudley, 
a fellow of College V. 

The next piece. “Hi-Kyo,’’ will 
be the first of two choreographed 


be the only song played on the 
radio that questions the American 
system of justice. ‘What people 
don’t realize is that it could 
happen to you or me,’’ Dylan has 
said, pointing out the universal 
nature of the song. 

For his second number, Dylan 
sings a story about “‘Isis’’, and 
spreads it out over a long but 


varied musical score. Along with 
the rocker ‘‘Black Diamond Bay’”’ 
on side two, ‘‘Isis’’ shows Dylan’s 
old talent for telling stories that 
recount specific fictional events 
and personal actions with a 
mystical and haunting quality. 
Dylan's first attempt at the 
reggae style of music comes on 
the third track, ‘‘Mozambique”’. It 
is snappy and concise and helps 
keep the pace of the nearly one- 
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NEW ARTS TRIO (/-r] Rebecca Penneys, Carol Sindell and- Paul 
Cheifetz_ will perform Sunday [see Calendar). 


Other Odd Assortments 


selections in which the orchestra 
will join the dancers within en- 
vironments designed by sculptor 
Steve Linn. “Hi-Kyo”’ is a work in 
three movements by con- 
temporary Japanese composer 
Kazuo Fukushima, and utilizes 
strings, percussion, flute and 
bamboo chime. 

The final piece will be “Phorion: 
Variations on a Bach Prelude,” by 
Lucas Foss. The choreography of 
this piece is designed to present a 


- challenge to the conventional 


separation of orchestra and dance 
in performance. It demands 
participation from both musicians 
and dancers in a new and 
complex integration of movement 
and sound which directly con- 
fronts the accepted distinctions 
between the two art forms. 
Unusual orchestral seating 
arrangements and a sometimes 


hour long album moving. 

“One More Cup of Coffee” is a 
lovely and striking song with 
overtones of Hebrew cantillation. 
It is a rare gem of popular music 
that stands up well with classic 
Jewish and Black gospel music. 
Following, and concluding the 
first side, is ‘Oh, Sister’ which is 
in the same vein. 

Opening side two is an eleven 
minute ballad that is sure to 
become the most controversial 
song Dylan has ever per- 


formed.Simply titled “Joey”, it is - 


a song that glorifies the late Mafia 
mobster Joey Gallo. Regardless of 
what one thinks of the lyrics, and 
it seems doubtful that any of 
Dylan’s listeners will think too 
highly of them, the singing and 
smooth melody make ‘‘Joey’’ one 
of the best and most original 
sounding tracks Dylan has 
recorded. 


“Romance in Durango” is a hot 


Spanish number that has the 
vitality that was missing in his 
earlier numbers for the movie Pat 
Garret and Billy the Kid which 
were also influences by this style 
of music. There is no pause 
between the end of the music for 
“Romance in Durango” and that 
of the third song on side two, 
“Black Diamond Bay’, as if to 


emphasize the continuously 


e 


tense, sometimes comic, physical 
and musical struggle between the 
musicians and the dancers portray 
the uncertain alliance between 
tradition and innovation which is 
the underlying theme of the 
concert. 


Back into the 
Mental Ward 


— a 
Hurry Tomorrow, a very good 


documentary on State Mental 
Hospitals in Los Angeles by 
Richard Cohen and Kevin 
Rafferty, will be shown on March 
6th and 7th at the Nickelodeon. 
Cohen: will be present at each 
showing, as will representatives 
from N.A.P.A. (the Network 
Against Psychiatric Assault). | 
don’t know what Cohen's con- 

(continued on page 14) 


EVOLVING DESIRE 


changing themes and styles of the 
album. 

Providing the perfect con- 
clusion for Desire is a song Dylan 
has written for his wife, Sara. 
Thankfully lacking the overly 
personalized schmaltz of other 
husband-to-wife songs (such as 
John Lennon’s tributes to Yoko), 
Sara expresses real feeling in a 
highly listenable manner. 

Emmylou Harris, who many 
believe will be the next female 
American pop superstar, provides 
backup vocals on all but three of 
the tracks. She uses her voice as 
an instrument to help Dylan 
create a precise mood, very much 
in the way Scarlet Rivera uses the 
violin throughout the album. 

-Emmylou’s smooth, warm 
singing, influenced by the same 
country music roots as her friend 
Linda Ronstadt’s, provides a 
necessary ingredient in’ the 
album’s makeup. 

Overall, the lyrics (many of 
which were co-written by New 
York theatricist Jaques Levy) are 
as meaningful and well drawn out 
as any popular music today, the 
music is fresh and = un- 
characteristically diverse, and yet 
the most surprising attribute of 
Desire is Dylan’s singing. His 
obviously limited voice sounds 


(continued on page 14) 


by Christopher Schneider 


Reading Thomas M. Disch, a 
science-fiction writer of great skill, 
can be an utter joy. His prose, at 
its best, has grace, erudition, 
panache, and a basic ingrained 
intelligence. The two novels of his 
which I’ve read, Camp Con- 
centration, an intelligent Faust- 
tvpe parable, and 334, one of the 
ultimate renditions of New York 
as a city and a phenomenon, are 
both very fine. C onsequently it’s 
a pleasure to find that he’s just 
released a new collection of 
stories — Getting Into Death, 
currently on salé at Bookshop 
Santa Cruz. 

The title of the collection 
(which uses the phrase ‘‘getting 
into’ in the serious literal, rather 
than quasi-hippie colloquial, 
sense) admittedly sounds morbid, 
but the volume isn't 
predominantly down-beat. Disch 
does deal with a number of 
serious themes, but he also has a 
sense of humor in his work which 
people tend to overlook. The 
humor is of a certain well-bred, 
allusive, rather North-eastern type 

— like the plays of Oliver Hailey 
and the cartoons of Garry 
Trudeau and William Hamilton (a 
wonderful collection of whose 
work, called Terribly Nice People, 
is available at Plaza Books & 
Stuff). It’s the comedy of the 
well-caught gesture and the 
nicely-observed nuance, which 
immediately define whole modes 
of life. Occasionally it can be facile 
and cartoon-like, but this kind of 
humor can also be terribly ef- 
fective and Disch uses it well. 

A number of the more 
humorous stories in Getting into 
Death are set in New Y ork; and 
Disch does write about that city 
well. In the volume’s first story he 
sets Apollo in Gotham. The god’s 
contest with Marsyas takes place 
in a feminist restaurant on West 
10th near Bleeker, with Marsyas’ 
drunken rendition of My Way and 
a garbled medley from Carousel 
losing out to a performance by 


Emissary, 
Missionary, 
Visionary, 
Ordinary. 


POETRY/e , 


KISSINGER BLUES 


I’m the greatest diplomat, 
Well-travelled democrat 
Nothing but an aristocrat 
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Apollo of Schubert Lieder which 
Disch describes as surpassing 
“even the high standard set by 
Fischer-Dieskau;"’ and Hyacin- 
thus, the discus hurler with whom 
Apollo (‘‘glorious in corduroy, the 
toast of Washington S quare”’) 
becomes involved, is shown as a 
Frisbee player. In Death and the 
Single Girl a young office tem- 
porary decides to commit suicide, 
although, when she dials his 
number, Death’s line is busy. 


After that he pays her a few social 
calls, once with a_ bottle of 
Almaden bought on Christopher 
St. under his arm, but their deal 


Thomas M. Disch 


remains unconsummated. But 
the best of the New Y ork stories 
is The Joycelin Shrager Story, 
which, besides being clever and 
witty and perceptive, is quite 
affecting in its portrait of an affair 
between two Village film-makers. 
Disch’s prose fairly sings 
throughout it. Of the rather ex- 
treme devotion, monetary and 
emotional, of Donald Long (critic 
and porn-house projectionist) to 
the resolutely untalented film- 
maker Joycelin Shrager, Disch 
writes: 

"At last he could understand 
those millionaires in Balzac who 
squander their fortunes on 


floozies, or those doctors and | 


Fly me on a magic carpet to your territory (Suez, Suez) 
Negotiate a truce for the chosen few (Shalom, 
Do a little detente, marry a debutante 


Watch the peace pipes light up»for you 


You’re signing a contract with Metro Golda Meir (Free Galilee) 
I’m riding on a B-52 

I’m holding my love out the cockpit window 
Will drop. it on top of you. 


—Cynthia Haagens 
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GETTING INTO DEATH 
AND OTHER STORIES 


lawyers in Scarsdale and White 
Plains whose savage delight it ‘is 
to see their money transmogrified 
into tall gravestones of coiled hair 
surmounting their . wives’ 
irredeemable faces, into parabolas 
of pearls declining into the dry 
crevasses between two withered 
dugs, into the drqll artifice of 
evening gowns, whose deceits, 
like the sermons of Episcopalians, 
no one is expected to believe.” 


There are also several serious 
stories in the collection which 
work quite well. The Asian S hore, : 
an odd, unsettling, J.G. B allard- 
like story, tells of an architectural 
scholar who, upon deciding that 
the main interest in architecture 
and, by extension, life is the 


' principle of Arbitrariness, leaves 


his wife to live in Istanbul, only to 
find another life attempting to 
enclose upon him as if it were his 
own. There’s also a rather good 
Joyce Carol Oates-like story 
about a woman going mad called 
The Persistence of Desire. The 
title story, too, is quite fine. 
Rather like Robert Sitverberg’s 
novella Going, it's about an older 
best-selling author of Gothics and 
mysteries and her gradual coming 
to terms with death while waiting 
in a hospital bed. 


Now that 7ime has reviewed 
and liked Getting into Death, it 
seems rather typical that, of all of 
Disch’s volumes, they would pick 
one with so little science-fiction. 
(There is one fairly standard 
science-fiction story in the 
collection, called The Planet 
Arcadia, but it isn’t very good.) 
There are a number of stories in 
Getting into Death, however, that 
are fantastical. Not all the 
volume’s stories are good. S ome 
(like Displaying the Flag and 
Feathers from the Wings of an 
Angef are bad, unfunny jokes and 
others (like Quincunx) are -just 
plain strange. They're almost all 
quite readable, though, and the 
Disch style is good enough to 
make the volume thoroughly 
worth recommending. 


go home) 
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‘Sons of Champlin’ and ‘Journey’ Return to Santa Cruz 


by Ruben Valtierra 


After a year’s absence, Santa 
Cruz’s favorite Sons returned, 
along with Journey, to stimulate 
the crowds in spite of the inept- 
ness and lock of professionalism 
on the: part of Rollie Grogans 
Production Service. 


At first, the idea of two of the 
Bay Area’s most popular hard- 
driving groups gigging together 
implied that the night was certain 
to be one of frenzied competition 
between the two. Actually the 
performance was a clashing of 
styles, ‘‘white soul’’ boogie 
against loud, rhetorical hard rock. 


Ross Valpry 


Aynsley Dunbar 


THE 
NPACE 
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_ Journey, with organist Gregg 
Rolie and lead guitarist Neal: 
Schon (both formerly with 
Santana), began the first set with 
a collection of fan favorites from 
their first album, such as Mystery 
Mountain, Of a Lifetime and To 
Play Some Music with songs 
mixed in from their new album 
including the title cut, Look to the 
Future. Beset by a cold, in- 
strumenta failures and P.A. dif- 
ficulties, Neal Schon unim- 
pressively screeched and 


grimaced his way through the 
show while luckily being com- 
plemented by one of the most 
impeccable drummers of rock, 
Aynsley Dunbar. 

After a short intermission, The 


Teri Morris 


Neal Schon (top) 
Gregg - Rolie (bottom) 
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Sane meth albeewer” , 


Sons of Champlin came. on and 
performed what proved to be only 
a warm-up for their second show 
where the true potential of the 
group and lead guitarist Terry 
Haggerty revealed itself. From the 
start of the second set, Haggerty 
led the crowd into a state of near 
‘frenzy with his overpoweringly 
fast solos while a_ frustrated 
leader, Bill Champlin, continually 
ran off-stage to get the P.A. (and 


Production Co.) to work properly. formance was an exact copy of 


Consequently, the incompetence 
demonstrated by the Production 
Co. led to a short second set, one 
which had started explosively and 
had ended in a near walk-out by 
the frustrated band. 

After having seen Journey in 
concert nine times since ‘72, | can 
only say that this once-promising 
band lacks the imagination 
necessary to make it a group of 
quality. Their second set per- 


Odd Assortments 


(continued from page 13) 


nections are with N.A.P.A., but 
the film works as an_ ad- 
vertisement for the organization 
and they’re certainly using it as 
such. In its portrayal of the or- 
deals which psychiatric patients 
are put through, Hurry Tomorrow 
is every bit as horrifying as you'd 
expect. The frightening part is 
that the ward shown is apparently 
one of the better ones, according 
to what Cohen said at the press 
screening. It was because the 
ward: doctor was so proud of what 
he had acheived in comparison 
with other wards that Cohen and 
Rafferty were invited in. 


Playwriting 
Contest 


The Prizes? $100 for the best 


one-act play, $50 for the one-act 
play judged second best. 


Who is eligible? Any student at 
UCSC (any college) regularly 
enrolled for at least one quarter 
during the academic year for 
which the prize is offered. 

The judges? Albert Hofstadter, 
George Hitchcock and James B. 
Hall of the College V faculty. 

How to submit your play? Plays 
must be byped and directed to: 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST, 
COLLEGE V, and received not 
later than April 19, 1976. The 
committee is not responsible for 
lost scripts but will make every 
effort to return each entry. 

Winners will be announced no 
later than May 20, 1976. Decision 
of the judges is final; the judges 
reserve the right to make no 
award. 

The winning play will be 
produced under the sponsorship 
of the College Five Theater Guild 
during fall quarter 1976. 

Production may. also- be 
recommended for the second 


prize play. 


mountain) store 
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7a. -B Pacific Ave - Santa Cruz - 427-1566 
behind the bookshop santa cruz 


the first in that they played them 
both song by song and note by 
note with no variation at all in the 
‘‘pre-fabricated’’ solos which 
they've played for the last three 
years. Journey can rouse a crowd 
but if you’ve seen them once, 
you've seen them a thousand 
times. 

Overall, the quality of a per- 
formance depends heavily on the 
professionalism shown by the 
production company. Artists 
cannot be expected to perform 
freely if frustrated and inhibited by 
the Production crew’s_ in- 
competence. 

Terry Haggerty, luckily, was the 
only artist that could bypass the 
technical difficulties to hold the 
Sons’ show together and even so, 
it took enough psylicibin to make 
him unaware of it at all. Talking to 
Haggerty afterward, he said 
laughingly, ‘‘l was having a great 
time, everyone else was fighting 
and | didn’t even notice ith = 


DYLAN’S DESIRE 


(continued from page 13) 
better than it ever has before, and 
he is able to bring off the widely 
varied new material with a feeling 
and vocal complexity missing 
from his earlier releases. 

‘ Desire is Bob Dylan's best 
album in a decade, and it is one of 
the most wholly satisfying albums 
of the '70s. Already a gold LP 
(only Dylan’s fourth), it should be 
highly received received by 
listeners of many different musical 
tastes. 
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by Peter Hoffman 


‘For the past five years UC 
students have been represented in 
Sacramento by the UC Student 
Lobby. Formed in 1971 in reactinn 
to former Governor Reagan's 
registration fee policy, the group 
has involved itself in a variety of 
issues relating to higher education 
and the operation of UC. 
Responsible to the Student Body 
President's Council (SBPC), the 
Lobby now employs three full- 
time co-directors and a secretary 
and is further staffed by interns 
from each of ithe nine campuses. 
Like most lobbying groups, the 


Student Lobby watches bills 
move through the legislative 
process, attempting to influence 
positions taken by elected 
representatives and to provide the 
legislators with feedback about 
the concerns of a large sector of 
their constituents. 

However, unlike the large 
corporate interest lobbies, UC 
Student Lobby has no budget for 
Campaign contributions or an 
expense account with which to 
sweep the politicians off their 
feet. Receiving funds from the 
student organizations on the UC 
campuses, the Lobby has a 
budget of about $85,000. UCSC, 
the smallest contributor pledged a 
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STUDENT LOBBY 


meagre $2100 after the Lobby 
Annex on campus_ requested 
$4800. Appropriated within the 


colleges, most colleges cut the. 
request by 50% except for Kresge. 


— which completely failed to 
contribute. But what the Lobby 
has lacked in funds they have 
made up in the attentive pursuit of 
information and a clearly defined 
stand on educational issues. This 
has been evident to the legislators 
who in 1974 ranked the Lobby as 
12th of the 20 major lobby in- 
terests in Sacramento. 

With . its offices across the 
street from the capital building, 
the Lobby has easy access to the 
legislators. Often dinners cooked 


AL NOREN’S PLAN 


by Naomi Iriks 


During the January 27 B oard of 
Supervisors meeting, Sheriff Al 
Noren introduced a proposal for 
forming a Crime Prevention Unit 
containing a narcotics en- 
forcement section. What it is is 


- the old Narcotics Bureau with a 


slight shift of emphasis. For the 
past three years the narcotics 
bureau has been funded by the 
Feds through the Calif. Council 
on Criminal Justice (CCCJ). 
June will end the 3rd year at 
which time local agencies are to 
take over financing of the bureau 
at a cost of $200,000. With a new 
name and a few changes, Noren 
may be able to enduce CC CJ to 
refund the unit so the cost to the 
county will be lowered to $50,000. 

The changes? The old narcotics 
bureau with emphasis on quality 
of arrests rather than quantity 
would now come under control of 
a new Crime Prevention Unit. The 
shift of emphasis is getting the 
user rather than the pusher 
(quantity, not quality). The idea is 


ww 
advance tickets 


that crimes against property are 
related to high incidence of drug 
use — get the addicts off the 
street and property crimes go 
down. The Sheriff backed his 
new-old program with statistics 
for the past year along with 
reports from Santa Barbara and 
Los Angeles showing success of 
similar programs. 

The _ statistics, however, 
contradict each other. A UC 


Confidential Line. Citizens can 
call in to report the witnessing of a 
crime. Advertising of the hot line 
could display the Insurance 
Company's logo resulting in 
plenty of free advertising. 


The Supervisors left many 
questions unasked. But they will 
hold another study session this 
week. Besides avoiding. deeper 

robirna into the ineffectivene 


,.. the board has not used the study 
sessions for their original purpose-- 
discussion of Noren’s SWAT teams 


CS ST 


study shows 200-300 addicts 
abound in Santa Cruz County. 
Another study gauges the 
multitude at 1000-1500. A habits 
cost? $40.00 a day according to 
one report. In a letter to an in- 
surance company, it’s raised to 
$100.00 a day. The letter to the 
insurance company is interesting 


in itself. In it Noren proposes that 
the company finance a Crime 
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Ticketron outlets 


including Santa Cruz Ticket Cffice, 
in. Santa Cruz, Salinas, Monterey. also UCSC box office 


the old program (10 ounces of 
heroin were confiscated last year) 
the board has not used the study 
sessions for their original intention 
+ discussion of Noren’s 
S.W.A.T. teams and M-16 rifles. 
Both issues were superficially 
explored but ended hazily with no 


discussion on their necessity or 
the S heriff’s policies on guns and 
confidential files. 


A benefit for TOM HAYDEN for U.S. Senate Committee Bill Zimmerman, Treasurer 
A copy of our report is on file with, and available from, the Feder 
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by the interns are arranged to 
discuss upcoming bills (a far cry 
from gourmet dining with a high- 
way trust lobbyist). Living in 
housing provided by UC, the 
interns work each day usually 
attending floor debates and often 
return to the office in the evening 
to read publications and bills in 


than 300 for the whole UC 
system. 

* Mead bill — This is the repeal of 
the Mulford Act passed during the 
Reagan administration which 
gave the head of a school the 
tight to remove from a campus 
any person deemed to be 
disruptive. Passed by both houses 


But what the Lobby has lacked in 
funds they have made up in the 
attentive pursuit of information and 


a clearly defined 


order to be well acquainted with 
the issues. . 

Recent issues of Lobby concern 
are: 
* AB # 744 — a bill designed to 
extend the Fair Housing Laws to 
18 year olds and students in 
particular. This bill is expected to 
get out of committee this week 
and will be on the floor some time 
next week. As well as discussing 
the Lobby position with 
legislators, a letter writing 
campaign has been started. 
* Governor Brown's recently 
proposed budget for 76-77 Is 
being carefully examined. 
Although no position has yet been 
taken, the lobbyists are concerned 
about a number of points in the 
budget that affect UC. 1) Brown’s 
failure to appropriate funds for the 
second consecutive year ef- 
fectively kills the extended 
university. Designed to help 
working and part time students, 
the absence of the extended 


<university would further restrict 


access to the university. 2) The 
most important issue in the 
budget for UC concerns 
enroliment. Having over-enrolled 
by 3315 in 75-76, Brown is at- 
tempting to halt further expansion 
by denying funds for overenrolled 
students. In effect he is forcing 
UC to return to the old enrollment 
projections by proposing that 
enrollment in 76-77 rise no more 


Cdyssey Records ) 


al Election. Commission, 
washington, D.C. 


stand. . . 


last year but vetoed by Brown 
because of an_ inadvertant 
deletion concerning high schools, 
the bill was reamended this year 
and is expected to pass. 
* Investments — One issue which 
has attracted attention at UCSC is 
the question of UC investments 
and social responsibilities as a 
stockholder. Bruce McWilliams, 
the UCSC intern this quarter has 
been researching UC policy. In the 
past UC policy on proxy votes has 
been to vote with management or | 
to sell the shares. Recently many 
foundations and universities have 
begun to re-examine their in- 
vestment policy. Minority hiring, 
strip mining and support for the 
apartheid in South Africa are 
some of the issues around which 
shareholders’ proxy vote 
proposals have centered. 
* Title 9 — The amendment to the 
1972 Education Act states that 
educational institutions must end 
discrimination against women in 
jobs and facilities. This poses 
large problems for campuses like 
Berkeley with huge male inter- 
collegiate athletic programs. The 
Lobby is researching 
discriminatory practices and the 
plans to equalize the facilities. 
This is to be compiled in a report 
for HEW due in July. ° 

On UCSC campus, the Lobby 


(continued on page 19) 
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Good Fruit Happy Hour Fridays: 4 to 6 
Half price on all Juices & Smoothies 


Open Daily: 7:30 to6 Sundays: 10:00 to 6 North Pacific Avenue, Santa Cruz 
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SALINAS Monrep Santa CRUZ: 


THE LEAA’S 
HISTORY 


The L.E.A.A., whose funds have 
swelled to $1.25 billion, was created 
as a federal bureaucracy with the 
money and expertise to aid state and 
local law enforcement... 


by Daniel W. Lindley 


With the massive’ and 


numerous riots, assassinations, 
lootings, and ‘‘civil disturbances”’ 
of the 1960's, it was not surprising 
to view. the birth of equally 
massive and numerous com- 
missions, reports, and funds all 
dealing with “improving 
capabilities, techniques, and 
practices in state and local law 
enforcement and prevention and 
control of crime, and for other 
purposes” as the House Judiciary 
Committee so accurately pin- 
pointed it. By 1965, hearings on 
the subject were already being 
conducted by the Judiciary 
Committee, and by 1968, the 
Omnibus Crimes and Safe Streets 
Act had been passed by Congress 
and signed into law by Richard 
Nixon. Out of this tangled 
legislation emerged the fledgling 
Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, a new kid in town 
with $63 million dollars burning a 
hole in his/her pocket. 

The L.E.A.A., whose funds 
have since swelled to $1.25 billion 
for fiscal year 1974, was created 
as a Federal bureaucracy with the 
money and expertise to aid state 
and local law enforcement, 
because the Kerner Commission 
had dictated in 1967 that only the 
Federal government had enough 
resources to stem the rising tide 
of crime and lawlessness as 
outlined in J. Edgar Hoover's oft- 
disputed ‘Uniform Crime Index.’’ 
The L.E.A.A., while frequently 
broadcasting Hoover's harrowing 
figures of unleashed = and 
mounting hooliganism, was 
meanwhile busily yet quietly 
working on methods of obtaining 
more realistic methods of 
collecting accurate data to 
determine the variations in levels 
of crime in this country. 

Much has been said over the 
way the L.E.A.A. has spent and 
occasionally squandered its funds 
over the past seven years. The 


veillance of inner cities and 
highschool campuses, its study of 
psychosurgery on prisoners, and 
the tactical police units it has 
trained and equipped in various 
localities. Residents of Santa Cruz 
County point at the Law en- 
forcement Complex it is trying to 
help establish in Santa Cruz (to be 
housed with a new jail and 
communications system). 


In fact, many are. clustering 
around the L.E.A.A. pork barrel. 
Weapons manufacturers were no 
doubt pleased to see their 
Vietnam relics moving well after 
the war had ended. Giant cor- 
porations such as_ Sylvania 
Electric Products and Hughes 
have received grants. Im- 
provement in police salaries was 
seen as another goal for L.E.A.A. 

Some esoteric fields are also to 
be found funded and abstracted 
in the L.E.A.A.’s annual reports. 
$10,000 went to Paul Kirk at U.C. 
Berkeley for ‘‘Identification of 
Marihuana in Blood, Urine, and 
Saliva.’ Dr. A. Leslie Leonard of 
the College of insurance of the 
Insurance Society of New York in 
New York City received $150,000 
to conduct a feasibility study on 
‘‘Portable Pensions for Law 
Enforcement Officers.’ Ronald 
Wiley of John B. Stetson 
University in Florida got $9,392 for 
his study of ‘Responses to Police 
Officers in Uniform.” 


Money has also gone for 
detection devices.- Voice iden- 
tification tests have been popular. 
A computer which immediately 
prints out the phone number of 
anyone calling the emergency 911 
number has been developed. 
NASA was supplied with $3,000 
to see if it could convert one of its 
sensitive instruments to read the 
impressions of words left on 
sheets of paper which had been 
underneath the one_ originally 
written on. The instrument was 
mysteriously labeled ‘‘Latent 
Indented Writing Reading In- 


A computer which immediately 
prints out the phone number of 
anyone calling the emergency 911 
number has been developed. 


L.E.A.A. itself seems most 
preoccupied with computerized 
police records and com- 
munications, and with civil 
disturbances and _ juvenile 
delinquency. At the same time, 
the bureaucracy points proudly to 
its ‘‘enlightened’’ side, which 
includes police-community 
relations, police education, 
consumer protection, and 
speeding up the slow court 
process prevalent in most states. 
Others point to its provision to 
police departments of weapons 
developed for Vietnam, its 
helicopter and electronic sur- 


strument.”’ ; 
With all this funding of in- 
stitutions for -research and 
development, the organization 
still spends most of its money in 
direct aid to local and state police 
forces. In 1970, 4.5 cents on the 
dollar was spent for research and 
development, while the greatest 
expenditure, 24.9 cents, on the 
dollar was spent on “Detection 
and Apprehension.” Though the 
L.E.A.A. had largely been 
promoted in 1968 asa deterrent to 
organized crime, a paltry 3.6 cents 
on the dollar was listed as spent 
by the organization in this area. 
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by Pat Murphy 


Off Watsonville’s Sunset 
Beach, a group of California sea 
otters dive for shellfish, float on 
their backs in the waves, and 
sleep floating amid the kelp. 
Hunted almost to extinction 
before the turn of the century, 
California sea otters now range 
along the California coast bet- 
ween Santa Cruz and Morro Bay, 
with. a population of 1,600 
animals. In this area, the otter is 
resuming its position as the main 
predator in the kelp forest 
ecosystem — and possibly en- 
dangering the livelihood of 
California’s abalone fishermen in 
the process. 

Where otters currently forage, 
the abalone population has 
been reduced to a level where 
commercial abalone fishing is no 
longer profitable. The otter 
population is now expanding 
*south past Morro Bay and 
threatening commercial abalone 
beds. : 

In an effort to protect the 
commercial shellfish beds, the 
California Department of Fish and 
Game recommended that the sea 
otters’ range be limited to a 150 
mile stretch of coast between 
Santa Cruz and Morro Bay. The 
department's final proposal and 
environmental impact report will 
be released in December. 


FOR SALE 


WATER BED, Single — excellent 
condition $70/offer. Call Mike 
425-0687. 


03 VW BUG with sunroof. Ex- 
cellent mechanical condition. 
$600 firm. Call Rita 623-0187 
before 10:30 a.m. and after 4:30 
p.m. Office 429-2382. Also new 
VW Top luggage carrier, only $23. 


FOR SALE: Siberian Husky pups. 
j Top A.K.C. pedigree. Black and 
silver w. blue eyes. Bred for 
beauty and excellent disposition. 
Wonderful pet and/or show 
prospect. $125. firm. Call 336-8919 


RAINBOW MAGIC MIRRORS — 
Put new holographic mirrors on a 
sunlit windowsill & reflect brilliant 
colored rainbows all over your 
walls & ceiling. 3‘ — $3, 6’ — $6, 
12’ — $15. 476-9060, 4598 Old 
San Jose Rd., SC 


BICYCLE 
economical, 
dependable transportation. 
425-0374 


girls 3-speed 
non-polluting, 
Call 


SACRIFICE. 1971 VOLVO 144S. 
Original Owner. Phone 423-9444 
during office hours, ask for Roger. 
Evenings, weekends, call 688- 
4796. , 


’ 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE-ISRAEL. Student flights 
1 year round. Contact: ISCA 11687 
y San Vicente Blvd #4, L.A. Calif. 
90049, Tel: (213) 826-5669, 826- 
0955. 


TRAVEL CENTER — Charters, 
Eurail passes, hostel cards, 
student 1|.D., tours, student 
flights, etc. Come to the Redwood 
Bldg. above the Whole Earth. MW 


10-4 or call 423-7165. 


SEA OTTERS 


CLASS ADS 


CAIs): 


Conservationists and members 
of the Friends of the Sea Otters 
organization have objected to the 
Department of Fish and Game 
proposal. John Pearse, a 
professor of biology at UCSC and 
a member of the Friends of the 
Sea Otter advisory board, 
questions whether the shellfish 
industry can survive even if the 
sea otters’ range is limited. He 
explained, ‘‘Heavy human 
predation can eliminate the 
shellfish industry without the sea 
otter.” 

Outside the sea otters’ present 
range, catches of Dungeness 
Crab and Spiney Lobster are 
dropping, apparently 
by people. In Southern California, 
the red and pink abalone show 
signs of fishing pressure; the 
number of abalone caught per 
vessel has fallen steadily since 
1963. Predation by people may 
wipe out the shellfish industry 
without predation by sea otters. 

Dan Miller, of the California 
Department of Fish and Game, 
arques that the Department can 
correct people’s exploitation of 
shellfish stocks by regulating the 
fisheries and the sports fishermen. 
tHe points out that by taking 
abalone of all sizes, the otter 
eliminates the recruitment 
population, the population of 
young abalone under legal size 


SERVICES 


INCOME TAXES A PROBLEM? 
Tax Planning & Preparation for 
educators all year. Call Richard 
Schmalz 475-5292. 


TYPING — _ quick service. 


Rosemarie, 425-0908. 


RECYCLE YOUR CLOTHES — 
Bring us yours on consignment 
and select others. Lots of Good 
Bargains — Mens, womens, 
childrens, infants. Dress-R- 
Drawers, 5167 Scotts Valley Dr. 
438-3565. 


For Friendly and speedy TYPING, 
cail Tom — 423-5769 


GOT A RENTAL PROBLEM? 
Come to an OPEN FORUM on 
TENANT/LANDLORD — PROB- 
LEMS, Monday February 23 at 
7:30, upstairs at the Main Library 
on Church Street. What are your 
needs, problems, desires? The 
Tenant/Landlord Project wants 
your input. 423-3939 


LOST & FOUND 


LOST — Feather neckpiece on 
black leather string. Sentimental 
value...I’m heartbroken. Please 
send to Chris, 6707 Trigo, Isla 
Vista, CA 93017 or call Cheryl: 
338-3789. 


LOST — Silver and Tiger's Eye. 


bracelet lost between Field House 
and Whole Earth, Thursday 2/5. 
Reward. Erika, 427-2321 


SPACE 


SHARE two bedroom furnished 
condominium at the foot of 
campus (Roundtree — Nobel 
Drive at Palo Verde). Available for 
Spring Quarter March 26 or 
before, Unbelievably convenient, 
luxurious, and expensive.. 429- 
1411. 


RUARY 


19, 1976 


| CAB ha bef 
SUNTRY, 


LCUNCHES 
DAILY * EXCEPT SUNDAY 
11200 to 2:30 


Wil 


DINNERS: 
SUN - THURS « & to 10 p.m. 
FRIi6 SAT * 4& to 12 p.m. 


10% Discount with Ca- 
hrillo student card 


POPPER ERE VIEW HOTEL. 

PasT OFFrrce. 
ONE POST OFFICE ORIVE 
IN APTOS 


COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
PROJECT 


IF YOUR BEGISTERED CAMPUS 
ORGANIZATION Is INVCLVED IN 
AN N-GOING SERV:CE PROJECT 
YOU MIGHT BB ELIGIBLE FOR 
COMMUNITY SERVICE PROTECT 
FUNDS 


APPLICATIONS FOR FUNDING 
SPRING QUARTER PROJECTS ARE 
NOW AVAILABLE AT THE CAMPUS 
ACTIVITIES OFFICE IN THE RED- 
WOOD BUILDING. 


APPLICATIONS MUST BE RETURNED 
TO THE CAMPUS ACTIVITIES OFFICE 
BY FOUB PM. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
19% FOR QUESTIONS CALL MAGOIE 
BABB , (%2934). 


posted by CAC remove < 19, % 
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Student Regent 


Applications are now being taken in the Student Lobby Annex Office for 
the position of Student Regent. The person chosen will become a 
member of the Board of Regents.All currently enrolled students, who 
will attend a UC campus next year are encouraged to apply. Time 
commitment and expertise in statewide University issues, affecting 
students will be a major criterion. These issues include, but are not 
limited to, financial aid, instructional improvement, student services, 
affirmative action, and legislation, and/or campus regulations con- 
cerning students rights. Application deadline is February 20. 


Students interested in serving on these commissions 
applications at the Student Lobby Annex Office (above the Whole Earth). 


ADAM & EVE — 
Family Hair Care Center 


Expert precise scissor haircutting 
for the Natural Look 


We do all modern cuts — 
from the Shag to the Wedge. 


Split ends trimmed professionally. 
Desiree, Denise, Sharon, John (e% 


PRECISION 
“ HAIRCUTTING 


East Cliff Village Shopping Center 
15th & East Cliff. 476-4502. 


Free Consultation 


We use & sell: Redkin, Jhirmack, 
. Vidal Sassoon & IT. 


Discount with this ad, or student/faculty 1D. 


MAMA 


+012 Pacific Ave. 423-6561 | 
(catty-cornered from Penneys) 


FEBRUARY $10 SALE 


Colored, prewashed, indigo denim & 
pinwale cord pants. Regularly $18—$24 
. NOW $10 


Large variety of sweaters 
Regularly $17—$32 NOW $6—$10 


M-—W 10-5:30 Th—Sa 10-6:30 


should pick up 


For further information contact: 
Monib Khademi, home 984-2366, work X4043; Cathy Nelson, X2934 or 


Paul Handleman X2934. 


Student Regent 
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least four hundred million people 
in the rest of the world face 
Starvation. 

Food Day, April 8, 1976, will be 
a national day of education and 
action on the food crisis. 

Regional Food Day coor- 
dinators Mardie and Michael 
Alexander are holding an 
organizational meeting to plan 
activities for Food Day, 1976. All 
interested groups and individuals 
are invited to attend. The meeting 
will be at Food and Nutrition 
Services, 105 Harvey West Blvd., 


Santa Cruz, on Thursday, © 


February 19, at 6:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 427-3171 for further 
information. Food Day is a project 
of the non-profit Center for 
Science in the Public Interest, 
Washington, D. C. 


Okinawan style KARATE will be 


‘taught free of charge, at La 


Academia del Arte Chicano, 19 
East Lake, Watsonville, every 
Saturday morning from 10 to 12. 
You will be able to learn body and 
mind discipline, centering, 
breathing, and basic Kata of this 
style — women, children, and 
men invited.Phone 728-1466. 


HAVING PROBLEMS RENTING? 
Come to the OPEN FORUM on 
TENANT/LANDLORD 
PROBLEMS, Monday _ evening 
February 23 at 7:30 upstairs at the 
Main Library on Church Street. 
We want to know what your 
problems are, and what the City 
might do to help solve them. 
Maybe you’re a tenant and you 
can’t find a place to live, or you 
can't afford that. huge rent in- 
crease, or you're having trouble 
getting your landlord to make 
repairs. Then again, maybe you're 
a landlord and the tenants in your 
units won't pay their rent or they 
move without notice and leave 


SAM’S SHOE HOSPITAL 
227 CATHCART ST. 
SANTA CRUZ, 423-5720 


10% DISCOUNT FOR 
STUDENTS WITH CARD. 


2S. 
LIQUORS INC. 


Select 


Wines 


Vintage 
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MORE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


the place a mess. Either way, 

you're not alone with your 

problems. Plenty of people in 

Santa Cruz have the same 

troubles, but no one is quite sure - 
what to do about them. 

The City of Santa Cruz initiated 
the Tenant/Landlord Project with 
Federal Housing and Community 
Development funds to see if there 
is something they can do to help 
solve local rental problems. A 
diverse management group 
composed of representatives from 
the Tenant's Union, the Board of 
Realtors, County Office of 
Consumer Affairs. the YWCA, the 
Chamber of Commerce, Project 
SCOUT, UCSC and Cabrillo 
Housing Offices, University 
Services Agency, Community 
Legal Clinic, Switchboard, and a 
landlords’ representative have 
been meeting to investigate the 
current rental situation. 

Since the Project is just getting 
under way, now is the time to 
come and be heard. If you can’t 
make it to the meeting, but would 


like to see a particular problem © 


worked on, call (423-3939) or 
come by the office in the yellow 
house next to the YWCA at 315 
Walnut Ave. 


GUATEMALA RELIEF 
21,000 are dead. 1,000,000 
are homeless. HELP !S NEEDED. 
MONEY is needed for medicine: 
Make deposits in Guatemala 
Relief Fund account number 
66908954, at the Bank of America, 
500 3rd St., San Francisco, 94124, 
or any B of A with that account 
number. 


FOOD: 
Non-perishable food is 
desperately needed — send or 


drop by te Guatemalan Relief 
Fund, c/o Migrant 
Parkins Slough Rd., Watsonville, 
or contact Larry Winkler at 425- 
8096 or 438-3438. 


THE CAMERA 
2HOP li523-7105 


Bespaaoeseaesee 
STUDENT DISCOUNT! 
CUSTOM PROCESSING-EAS 

KODAK FILMPAPER CHEMICALS? 
asa B Seas 


COMMUNICATION with people 
in Guatemala: 

Call KGEI radio, Redwood City, 
at (415) 591-7374, or Fred Wolcott 
(local ham radio operator) at 475- 
2177. 


that are left by divers to 
repopulate the bed. 

Dan explains that with the 
proper restrictions, California can 
always have a sustainable yield 
fishery; where the number of 
shellfish harvested equals the 
shellfish reproduction rate and the 
harvest remains constant. Such a 
fishery could not be maintained if 
an unrestricted otter population 
ranged along the coast. 

The Friends of the California 
Sea Otter contend that the otter 
population of 1,600 is still small 
and precarious, and that limiting 
the otters’ range will endanger 
their survival. One threat is the 
location of the recommended 
range, flanked by oil taker docks 
at Moss Landing and at Morro 
Bay. An oil spill is disasterous for 


all wildlife, but particularly hard on — 


the sea otter. 

Unlike other marine mammals, 
the sea otter has no layer of 
blubber to keep it warm in the 
cold Pacific water. The otter relies 
on its fur which is adapted to hold 


an insulating layer of air next to- 


the animal. If an otter’s coat is 
fouled with oil, the fur will no 


_ longer hold air and the otter will . 


freeze to death. 

One counterproposal to the 
Fish and Game recommendation 
has been the suggestion of two 


THIS IS YOUR PROGRAMME: 
ONE YEAR.|! 


APPLY TO: 


the g institute 


ARAD - ISRAEL 


INTERNATIONAL GRADUATE CENTER 
FOR HEBREW AND JEWISH STUDIES 


Weds.—Sat., Feb. 


SEA OTTERS 
CONT 


Notes from the Bottom of the Garden. 


Coming Out of the Closet 


by Bill Griffith 


“Coming Out” is a_ phrase 
which means a lot more than 


ranges, rather than just one. The 
proposed range would be one; 
another would be established in 
southern California, ensuring the 
sea otter’s survival possibly at the 
expense of some southern 
California shellfisheries. 

The shelifish beds that the 
shellfish industry rely on were 
created by men and women’s 
exploitation of the sea otter. As 
the otters return, the natural 
system of predator-prey relations 
is reasserting itself to some ex- 
tent. Though the otters’ role in the 
ecosystem is not yet completely 
understood, studies have shown 
that the otters help maintain the 
kelp beds by devouring sea _ ur- 


chins. Sea urchins feed on algae. - 


If urching populations are high, 
the urchins will attack the living 
kelp plants, threatening the 
survival of the kelp bed. 

The natural predation of the sea 
etter keeps sea urchin populations 
low. At the same time, it reduces 
the populations of shellfish 
valuable to people. The value of 
the otter as an essential part of 
the ecosystem and an animal that 
has recovered from exploitation is 
being weighed against the value 
of commercial and_ sport 
shellfishing as an economical and 
recreational resource. 


ouauueny, 


Get Out 


mm While You Can. 
Charters filling fast! 


PARIS $419.*roundtrip 


American Airlines 
Trans International Airlines 
No fee charged for cancellations 65 


days prior to departure. Reserve now 
to be sure of a seat. 


most people (even Gays) realize. 
The phrase ‘‘coming out of the 
closet’’ has been shortened to 
“Coming Out.’ It means many 
different things to many different 
people. Some Gays think that 
they ‘‘came out of the closet’ 
when they first entered the Gay 
scene, by just meeting and 
socializing with other Gays. 

There are as many degrees of 
“Coming Out’ as there are 
people. A Gay who has trulf 
“come out’’ is one who has 1) 
admitted to his or her self that he 
or she is Gay, 2) is not ashamed to 
admit to that fact, and 3) 
withstands all the social pressures 
which surround Gays, fighting 
every day against society just to 
win the right to feel free to choose 
his or her wav of life. 


“Coming Out’’ can be very 
traumatic. Many Gays never 
“come out,”’ instead living two 
separate lives — the Straight and 
the Gay. Many feel more com- 
fortable leading this kind of 
double life. That way they don’t 
really have to deal with the 
pressures of society. Basically 
they're Straights in the daytime 
and Gays at night (when the bars 


_ open). 


Many of these Gays are not 
really in touch with themselves, 
preferring to stay ‘in their closet’’ 
and feel secure rather than ac- 
cepting themselves, admitting to 
their nature and standing up for it. 
Many Gays feel that they would 
lose their jobs, their relationship 
with straight friends, and the 
respect of their families if they 
‘came out.”’ It’s not an easy thing 
for anyone to do, but if you 
believe in yourself and you accept 
yourself as a Gay then you're 
already halfway ‘‘out.” If this is 
the way you feel and you want to 
be proud of who and what you 
afe, then step ‘‘out’’ and be 
counted! 
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LOW COST 

~ Auto 
Insurance 
for College Students 
427-3272 
CAMPUS INSURANCE 


SANTA CRUZ 
330 Soquel Avenue 


W-Th 7:30, F-Sat. 9:15 
R(& Early Show Sat. 5:00) 
2s Robert Altman's 
ATHIEVES LIKE US” 


and 


VISIT. 


Kay Daniels 
Redwood Building 
(above the Whole Eart!,! 

UCSC 


Mon.&Wed. 10-4 
423 — 7165 


Spirits 


Late show -Fri&Sat 11:30 
“THE HARDER THEY 

. COME” Sep. Adm. $1.50 
The student’s friend-- 
check with us for all 


your party needs—— 


——Sun—Tues. Feb. 22-24 
“THE HARDER THEY 
COME" 7 & 10:40 
‘THE 7 FACES OF DR. 
LAO’ Once 8:50 


Feb 22 at 1pm 62 
“The Titan: Story of 
Michelangelo” 


*minimum fore based on sale of all seats. the dbcSecrene 


1-20% due to passenger defaults. 
airline tariff. Service fee included. Tax extra. 
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1401 MISSION STREET 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 95060 
| (408) 423-3368 
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li 3750 PORTOLA DRIVE 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 95062 
(408) 475-0333 
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WORKERS cont. 


plan has been characterized as 
poor by the manager himself. 

lf a comparison between our 
pay and that of the university's is 
to be made, we object to the 
article's (see ‘Bay Tree 


Workers’) comparison of our 
wages with the /owest university 
scale. We are skilled workers in 
positions of responsibility whose 
pay is generally 40% lower than 
cemparable university workers. 

With regard to your front-page 
article on the Bookstore Com- 
mittee, we object to the 
suggestion that ‘‘low labor costs”’ 


and the ‘‘expertise’’ of a large 
corporation are indispensable to 
efficient operation of the 
bookstore. It is ridiculous to say 
that a low paid exploited labor 
force and a bureaucratic crowd of 
distant ‘‘experts’’ are necessary to 
run our store. As for Follett ex- 
pertise, we have the following 
comment: Among the ‘‘benefits”’ 
that the Follett C orporation offers 
is an inordinate amount of 
paperwork demanded by the main 
office in Chicago, and prepared 
and paid for by the B ay Tree. The 
bookstore is financially 
responsible for a percentage of 
the salary of the Chicago staff 
Zone Manager, as well as his 
travel and entertainment ex- 
penses where our store is con- 
cerned. Are we to suppose that 
such a financial burden is the 
price to pay for the ‘’expertise”’ of 
a big-time corporation without 
which the bookstore could not 
operate at a profit? 


In conclusion, we would like to 


state that the main issue at stake 
is not the resolution of differences 
or an amelioration of working 
conditions, but our basic right to 
organize. Recognition of that 
right by the Follett C orporation is 
our first goal. In the face of 
aggressive policies directed 
against us we stand united and 
secure in our knowledge of our 
right to correct what is being done 
and to defend ourselves as 
organized workers. We_ invite 
solidarity of all persons wishing to 
support us in our struggle. 


Signed: 


The workers at the Bay Tree 
Bookstore. 


CHEATING cont. 


students in the class collaborated 
on the exam. 
This exam, along with the other 


course work and student-teacher . 


interactions, was to serve as a 
guide, albeit imperfect, to aid in 
the evaluation of each student's 
progress and performance in the 
class, both for the student's own 
information and to stand as a 
matter of record. Due to the 
collaboration that occurred, both 
purposes of the exam were 
defeated. 

Not only was this action 
dishonest, it was taken at the 
expense of fellow students. The 
people who collaborated on the 
exam raised their test scores and 
thus the people who did not 
collaborate had their scores et- 
fectively lowered by _ these 
classmates of theirs. It would not 
be fair to either students who 
collaborated or those who didn’t 
to use the results of such an exam 
in writing evaluations, so it had to 
be discounted. This, of course, 
hurt people who had not done 
especially well during the quarter 
but improved on the final. 
Without the final being counted, 
about a dozen people had to be 
given incompletes. Students who 
were known to have collaborated 
on the final but who had done 
satisfactory work previously were 
passed. 

What particularly disturbs us 
was the deceit involved. When 
the form of the exam was 
mentioned in class, no one ob- 
jected. No one wrote on their 
exam that they objected to being 
tested in such a manner and 
hence worked together with other 
students. In fact, in several cases 
it was apparent that an attempt 
was made to hide the evidence of 


collaboration. 

It saddens us to know that this 
sort of academic dishonesty is 
part of the environment of UCSC. 
We want to raise the question 
whether this is the type of en- 
vironment you want. Do you want 
this school to become known to 
other schools, employers, and the 
outside community as a place in 
which it is impossible to tell what 
work is a student’s own? We 
invite your comments. 


Dave Burstein 
Doug Duncan 
Mark Phillips 
Nick Suntzeff 


Graduate 
Astronomy 


Students, Lick- 


Dr. Frary Continues 


from summer programs and from 
students who remain in Santa 
Cruz and choose to continue their 
health care at Cowell -Student 
Health Center. The summer 
operation must, by University 
policy, be self-supporting and not 
dependent on Reg. Fees. Since 
the Health Service Budget 
Allocation is on a twelve month 
basis, it reflects the summer 
operation. : 

Your story speaks of strang 
student support for a free birth 
control program. My decision 
about where to place priorities in 
use of Reg. Fee funds was based 
on a sruvey of students con- 
ducted by a Quality’ of 
Management Program Team 
including students, staff, faculty, 
and representatives from other 
UC campuses. This survey 
represented the opinions of a 


CITY ON A HIL 


Peter Beagle cont. 


(continued from page 12) 


hear, in a sense, better than | see. 
| listen to the way people talk and 
if | can hear*the voice and the 
speech rhythm, then I’m a good 
way into that character. 

Q. So, what keeps you sane? 
A. That's a very good question. | 
don’t know. Working, reading, 
living around animals. Remem- 
bering to talk to people because 
often | forget. Different things. 
Finally it comes down to work. 
Q. That's interesting, because you 
talk about the professional 
schizophrenia when you're 
working and yet that’s when you 
feel the most sane. 

A. | think it’s much simpler than 


that. Most people find their sanity 


PEOPLE 


were never sent to architects. The 
recommendation was_ sub- 
sequently shelved as_ the 
Supervisors voted to go ahead 
with the new jail. No provisions 
were made to upgrade the present 
jail despite a ruling in Federal 
court that the jail is violating the 
constitutional rights of prisoners. 
The jail does not provide for 
separation of prisoners, an 
adequate exercise yard and 
visitation space or medical 
facilities. : 
Meanwhile the Supervisors 
have gone ahead with selection of 
an architect for the proposed jail. 


KING 


(continued from pg. 5) 
as a Starting point Tor actors and 


technicians to explore and deal 
with their own lives, and extend 
those experiences to an audience, 
would be a delight. Theatrical 
events of this nature are 
noticeably absent from this 
University and should be nur- 
tured. | have long wanted to have 
a hand in bringing Exit the King to 
life. If six or more other people 
would like to join me after this 
tirade | would be most willing to 
begin work. 


Michael S chippling 


random sampling of students and 
showed a clear expression of 
preference for general medical 
care, after-hours and emeraencv 
care, counseling service and 
inpatient care ahead of birth 
control service. 


Currently, Reg. Fees are 
supporting *%& of the measurable 
costs of providing birth control 
services on campus. By charging 
a modest fee (reduced again this 
year in spite of inflation) we are 


‘licensing 


in doing the kind of work they 
love, if they’re lucky enough to 
have that. 
*Q. What would you do if you 
knew you didn’t have enough 
time to write everything you 
wanted to write? If you had a very 
short time? 

A. | think I'd write. | might do 
other things as well, but I’d write. 
That’s what | do, that’s what I’m 
for. | tend to see chaos wherever | 
look but at the same time, | often 
believe that I’m here and am 
supposed to do this stuff. There 
are these books in the air to be 
written, to -have outlines put 
around them and if | don’t do it, 
somehow, nobody else will. 
Which is doubtless silly and vain 
and contradictory, but that’s the 
way one lives. 

Q. How do you rank yourself 
among modern writers? Or do you 
really care? 

A. No, | don’t care. In the end 
you're stuck with yaQur own 
standards which you never catch 
up with anyway. After awhile, it 
just doesn’t matter. This whole 
business of rating people | think 
came in with Hemingway and a 
few other people. But it’s not a 
competitive business. 

Q. Do you know Harlen Ellison? 
A. | met him once. We got on 
warily but well. In one sense, 


we're entirely opposites and in 
another sense we have at least 
one similarity, which is that of 
being essentially shy people, 
figuring out a certain mask to 
protect that shyness, that 
vulnerability. 

Q. And what's your mask? 

A. A kind of quiet, easy openness 
which is close enough to the, 
truth, but at the same time reveals 
nothing. And in both cases we’ve 
paid different things for the use of 
that mask. It’s come in handy and. 
it's obviously enabled both of us 
to work. But | think underneath, 
there’s the same shyness, the 
same fear. ” 

Q. Is there anything else you'd like 
to say? 

A. | don’t think so. On the one 
hand, we've said it all and on the 
other, what's really important 
hardly ever gets said. Or can. As | 
say, in the end there’s just the 
book and everything the writer 
knows or believes or feels, 
whether he knows it or not, one 


- way or another, is in there. And 


that’s one reason that | don’t 
teach writing: Because there’s 
really very little. | can tell anyone 
about writing. You teach yourself 
so much more than anybody can 
tell you. Really the whole life of 
your work is just a long process of 
teaching yourself. 


POWER cont. 


Finlayson 
and his colleagues concluded that 
the effectiveness of EC could 
not be achieved ‘‘through the 
present program.’’ The report 
proceeded to list possible ap- 
proaches for improving the ECCS 
test program, as they believe the 
ECCS can be successful com- 
mercially, with necessary im- 
provements. 

Beyond the melt-down 
problems at the nuclear plant 
there is the problem of terrorism 
attempts. According to Hal 
Rogers, a General Electric nuclear 
specialist, ‘‘there is 
nothing potentially explodable 
involved in the reactor operation.’ 
Nevertheless, if a group were to 
plant a bomb in the _ reactor 
containment, they could hold the 


able to buy additional physician 
time on an as-needed basis, and 
respond to changing demands 
throughout the year for. this 
service. Had | chosen to eliminate 
the fee, we would have twelve 
hours weekly less physician time, 
which represents 36 to 40 ap- 
pointment slots, all specifically 
held for birth control. 

Sincerely, 

Ruth A. Frary, M.D. 

Chief Campus Physician 


‘material 


local population in command. At 
present, security around a reactor 
is not exceptionally tight, in fact, 
only three guards are required by 
the AEC’s security, regulations. 
Inside the containment, though, 
the saboteur would face darkness, 
140 degree heat, noise and an 
inertized. anoxic atmosphere. 
The fuel cycle of nuclear 
reactors creates more problems. 
Every year 3 of the core’s fuel 
rods are replaced (refueling the 
reactor). Of the rods, there will be 
7; waste and ' reusable fuel 
material. To obtain the reusable 
fuel, the rods must be sent to a 
reprocessing plant. There are 
none yet. Until there are, this 
radioactive material is stored in 
remote short-term facilities. This 
remains lethal to 
inhalation and touch for 240,000 
years. So it is necessary to store 
the waste material for this period, 
safely out of human reach. Such 
long-term facilities have not yet 
been developed. The government 
thought they had adequate long- 
term storage at the Navy's nuclear 
reactor in Hanford, Washington, 
but their tanks unexpectedly 
leaked 400,000 gallons of the 
deadly waste fluid into the soil. No 
side effects have been reported. 


Next week, the current politics of 
the nuclear energy debate. 


STUDENT LOBBY CONT. 


Annex, the organizational liason 
between the Lobby in 
Sacramento and the students, has 
been working within the com- 
munity on voter registration and 
education. Organizing a forum for 


the candidates in various local 
elections to speak and providing a 
written guide to the candidates’ 
positions have been tasks taken 
on in the past. Presently, the 
Annex is coordinating the student 


~regent search on campus and is 
soliciting student applications for 
the Spring quarter internship. 
Interested people should contact 
Paul Handelman in the Campus 
Activities Office. 
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A Report on the (Radical) Community 


By Peter Miller 
Il. In the Hall 


The change from the stationary 
and well-marked entrance of 
posters, tables, and literature into 
the crowded, buzzing hall made it 
more difficult to see who and 
what was present. Yet one could 
make out three different groups 
which helped mark the gathering. 

Starting at what seemed to be 
the core and working out, there 
where first the groups and the 
sympathizers one might anticipate 
from the publicity and the 
greeting, with. additional 
representatives from the town 
and the school. The local press 
was there, Sundaz at least, and 
people from the Socialist School, 
California Homemakers 

-Association, the Committee 
Against Legalized Militarism, 
Welfare Rights workers-- 
SSCHACALMWELAC-- many of 
those town associations which 
post their notices around the 
university and other town activists 
involved with the City Council and 
the County Board of Supervisors. 


The occasion, certainly a 
university one to begin with, had 
this special dimension of giving 
visible substance to the Town- 
Gown alliance. 


Thus it was among the campus 
groups themselves that questions 
of solidarity and continuity were 
first raised. It was not so much the 
scattered presence of those 
supporting the right wing, from 
Jimmy Carter on out in that 
direction. Nor was there an 
uneasiness, from the farther left. 
(Indeed, it was difficult to imagine 
who could possibly even be on 
the left of this group. YSA and 
other Trotskyists, notably absent 
insofar as they at least made a 
point of announcing themselves 
on such public occasions, would 
show up later on the Angola 
Coalition.) No, rather it was the 
large group from the more 
“‘moderate’’ left—those on that 


which runs’ through _ the 
Democratic Party, most 
noticeably to Harris and Hayden, 
members of the growing AF- 
SCME local, Naderites from 
StudentLobbyCalPIRGCCR, 

and the smattering of MEChA, 
BSA, Asian-American and Filipino 
caucus members that one 
wondered about. 

_ Yet it was a _ remarkable 
gathering and the unity was 
impressive. Few were there alone 
and many new many others. 
There was an inordinate amount 
of pre-show conversation and 
milling as one tried to make sense 
of what was not quite a crowd or 
even an audience--until it became 
apparent that what those present 
constituted was an elite, an elite 
which only rarely gathers in one 
arena and has the opportunity for 
such a vivid sense of itself. Even 
those angry or bitter had a certain 
sense of belonging, able to feel 
and even express their sentiments 
in a unique public space. 

One could not account for the 
coming together in physical 
dimensions alone as if there were 
only pluralities within a perimeter. 
There was.an inner coherence. 


line between liberal and radical. 


PART TWO 


Few were there alone and many knew many others. 

There was an inordinate amount of pre - show con- 
versation and milling . . . it became apparent that what 
those present constituted was an elite, an elite which 
only rarely gathers in one arena and has the opportunity 
for such a vivid sense of itself. . . 


And a clue to it, as well as the 
presense of a third group, was 
provided by Herbert Marcuse. 


An important teacher for a 
generation of cultural politics, 
Marcuse has been a particularly 
illuminating one for UCSC. The 
communal bond at the university 
that Marcuse has informed. and 
shed light upon is cultural and 
aesthetic as much as it is political. 
These dimensions give the politics 
of both the thinker and the place 
their edge, providing a texture of 
opportunity, promise, and health, 
though dangerous and risky, close 
to illusion and perversity. The 
double-edged images: or Nar- 
cissus and Orpheus have been 
central to the eros and civilization 
of UCSC as well as_ Herbert 
Marcuse and in the same am- 
biguous way. 


Marcuse, unlike Santa Cruz has 
been given pointed attention 
which did. not lapse and fall out of 
memory altogether. Reflection 
about the man_ retained its 
sharpness even when it became 
highly critical. 
beginning of the following In- 
terpretation and Polemic: 


Herbert Marcuse has by some 


of his disciples been elevated to 
the status of a prophet; he did not 
choose that status and it would be 
grossly unfair to judge his thought 
in terms of it. But he did choose to 
sustain the role of a persistent 
critic of modern thought and of its 
relation to modern society. As 
such a critic, he has been an 
influential guide to the political 
left. It ought therefore to be of 
great concern to anyone com- 
mitted to a radical critique of the 
existing social order to ask simply: 
/s what Marcuse says true? It will 
be my crucial contention in this 
book that almost all of Marcuse’s 
key positions are false. 


One could no longer make such 
a Claim about the university. The 
idea that the UCSC campus had 
any “key position” in informing a 
political-educational movement 
has hardly been an issue of praise 
or condemnation at all. A sense of 
the distinctiveness of-the place — 
a mark of its birth and perhaps 70 
or 80% of its short life — had all 
but been lost. 

It showed in admissions. Where 
only a few short years ago, Santa 
Cruz had to institute a limited 
admissions period to handle its 
status as the most sought after 
school in the state system, one of 
national regard, now students 
were being channelled to Santa 
Cruz and the attrition rate had 
been growing. 

The university could no longer 


Witness the © 


bear the burden of facing its 
nature as an elite institution, and 
the title of the campus paper, City 
on a Hill Press, had become an 
embarassment. There was 
something about the colleges, but 
no one seemed to remember 
really, and references to the 
scenery and location had not 
gotten beyond simply that for 
some time. 

The recent struggle against the 
Chancellor marked the discon- 
tinuity dramaticalty. Where past 
protests directed there (as 
recently as the spring of ‘74) were 
led by a sizeable, coherent, and 
articulate student movement, 
now campus administrators and 
faculty themselves were noting 
the lack of student interest, in- 
volvement, and comprehension. 

The gathering at the dining hall 
threw much light on the present 
state and condition of the 
university. If the conclusions 
seemed all too saddening and 
hopeless, there were intimations 
and glimpses of the life of the 
foundation reflected through the 
gathering, too. 

If the issues involved with the 
Chancellor seemed wrapped up in 
a narrow bureaucratic- 
administrative world of its own in 
the unclearest way, it helped to 
know that one of the Chancellor's 
bad moves was his failure to 
ensure that Alasdair Macintyre, 
author of the above cited ex- 
position and polemic on Marcuse, 
would be provost of Cowell 
College after all the other 
arrangements had been set. 

While this helped to justify and 
illustrate the grievances against 
the Chancellor, one could see too 


‘that it had not been simply a 


personal madness that, shortly 
before his removal, he seriously 
proposed to abolish the divisions 
of the academy. One could see 
clearly now that the debate had 
been circumscribed from the 
beginning by the tenured and 


entrenched administrators and ~ 


faculty themselves, when they 
began their opposition to the 
Chancellor's proposals: ‘‘Whereas 
we believe that the special ad- 


vantages of a collegiate university . 


are being realized by UCSC...” 

If students and lower-level 
faculty and staff seemed isolated, 
removed, confused, or not in- 
terested at all, there was another 
response the forum encouraged 
one to note — the College 5 
production of Eugene lonesco’s 
Exit the King. Whatever con- 
troversy it spawned, the campus 
reviewers and the production 
itself were” in general agreement 
on the story. ‘As King Berenger 


experiences his gradual fall into 
the anonimity of death, he 
defiantly shouts orders that go 
unheeded, attempting to stop 
time, whines shamelessly as his 
imaginary kingdom is reconciled 
with the actual crumbling state of 
the empire...’’ 

These dimensions of politics 
and the university were brought 
together by Marcuse. 

The third group, present, which 
he helped mark, was not com- 
pletely separate from the sym- 
pathizers or the more moderate or 
liberal. Yet it had some distinction 
of its own which could best be 
seen in those attending the forum 
with a sense of entertainment, the 
seriously intellectual in- 
dependents, students’ with 
fundamentally artistic and literary 
sensibilities, some of the not-so- 
clearly political people who had 
been sitting in with Marcuse’s 
seminar and _ discussion of 
“‘Marism and Aesthetics,” and 
others like them. 

One need look no farther than 
the front row for this group where 
it was as visible as Norman O. 
Brown. Love’s Body's Closing 
Time had much the same am- 
biguous richness as Marcuse and 
was even more. pointedly 
associated with the campus. 

At the open Senate Forum on 
the Chancellor’s proposal at 
Performing Arts, Brown must 
have seemed somewhat mad in 
coming out of retirement to clarify 
the issue there by pointing a 
finger at Anqus Tavlor, hitherto 
unnoticed save for a courteous 
introduction as the state-wide 
regents representative. Nobby 
had pointed his finger at him and 
said the root of the campus’s 
problem was its loss of autonomy. 
Perhaps some who remembered 
that would not think it so crazy 
now that Taylor was the acting 
Chancellor. 

Although Brown ran perhaps a 
greater danger than Marcuse of 
being called a guru, his work and 
presence were hardly individual 
idiosyncrisies. One. of the 
founders of vision still around, he 
helped identify the place. One 
could map out his influence and’ 
connections more concretely too 
through classes, colleagues, and 
committes. Beginning with the 
History of Consciousness seminar 
he co-taught with Marcuse, one 
could identify many of ‘those 
present in this way. The third 
group at least provided an 
alternative to seeing Santa Cruz 
as otherwise falling into the 
scientific and professional 
currents in the general stream of 
education. 


‘ferent. 


The business ‘with the Chan- 
cellor, lonesco, Brown, Hist-Con, 
Marxism and Aesthetics linked 
together Marcuse,, UCSC, the 
past and the present, suggesting 
there was some vitality yet in the 
foundations. In testing that, the 
core of Hayden workers and 
sympathizers was the most 
telling. They best represented the 
second group, what might be the 
most uneasy element. They were 
a force to be reckoned with. 

When Tom Hayden visited the 
campus in the fall, it occasioned - 
the only larger gathering to date 
(apart from Daniel Ellsberg at the 
amphitheater). Moreover, ac- 
cording to Hayden’s campus co- 
ordinator, it was the largest and 
the most enthusiastic showing the 
candidate had yet received. The 
size of the gathering, the numbers 
themselves, underlined something 
else about the distinctiveness of 
the campus. 

It would not be wrong to say 
that Hayden’s supporters had 
given themselves over, like 
‘Hayden himself, to the business 
of the election. Leaders and 
supporters alike shared suspicions 
about more cultural and more 
radical politics and other roots of 
“the radicalism of the 60’s”’ which 
had not become the ‘‘common 
sense of the 70's.’ Hayden's 
recent support for nuclear 
development was only their most 
recent and public burden. 

Importantly, these people were 
not belligerent and tense with the 
radicals whom they were often 
uneasy with on the rare occasions 
where they got together at all. 
What was notable about the 
group was its good siprits — the 
sense that they came to see 
something of the light the 
campaign had failed to rekindle. 
They were remarkable for the 
seriousness and absorption they 
gave the whole affair. A sizeable 
number remained afterwards. 

Thus, this elite was not the ty, 
that Bill Domhoff was quite 
in his element with. It was neither 
the elite he was familiar with 
criticizing and unmasking nor the 
one he himself explicitly helped 
organize and lead. Yet he did 
seem somewhat at home, as if he 
did belong, and helped mark the 
diversity in the identity and nature 
of the UCSC community which 
had gathered. 

The milling about and con- 
versation began to quiet when 
Marcuse came in. 

Right. up through thé an- 
nouncements and _ introductions 
one felt that curious mixture of 
unity and diversity. Several dif- 
people tested the 
microphone, leading into the 
announcements and reminders — 
each distinct, yet all brought 
together and officially beginning 
the forum. Women’'smusic- 
concertFebruary101 1petition- 
onthebacktableprotesting- 
thenewjailAngolaKissinger- 
-demonstrationatUnionS quare- 
TuesdayURPE&UMSSpetition- 
totheeconomicsboard- 
theSocialistSchoolonLaurel- 


OpenHouseSunday..... 
next week — Part Ill; The 
Speeches 


